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THE SENTIMENT OF ENGLISH RADICALISM. 


RADICALISM, as it is apprehended by the lower classes, is in 
England rather an antagonism than a principle. It has less of 
political desire or aspiration than of the spirit of contest against 


the upper classes. It would be absurd to suppose that the or- 
dinary (Radical) artisan, the profanum vulgus of any stratum or 
pursuit, argued politics, or considered them, on scientific princi- 
ples, so much as with piqued feelings and resentment. The main 
idea is to pull down, not to build up. It has been well said that 
“atrue Tory must be also a pure Liberal, because he seeks to 
elevate the whole tone of the lower classes”; and though, unfor- 
tunately, this is but theoretically true, it is a statement which no 
good man would call in question. But in regard to the Radical 
section, it must be sadly confessed that it does not seek to “ele- 
vate” even itself so much as to do away with institutions. And 
it does this from jealousy and irritation much more than from 
political principle. There may be a dominance of principle 
in a small minority, but there is a dominance of feeling in the 
great majority. English radicalism, speaking loosely, is _ha- 
tred of class privilege ; it is a sentiment, which is fanned by dis- 
content. 

Let it be granted that this is the fault of the higher orders 
quite as much as it is the mistake of the lower orders. If the 
higher orders had always realized that their two great political 
duties were, first, to set an example of a high standard, and, sec- 
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ondly, to assist “the people” in attaining to it, the people would 
have less difficulty in believing that the higher orders really have 
the popular interests at heart. But when the people-are im- 
pressed with the idea that the upper classes chiefly live for their 
own aggrandizement, and do not exhibit more religion, more 
charity, more nobility than are found in the classes which are 
below them, they naturally turn Radical and say, “ Why should we 
be mere slaves to the classes who use us only for themselves?” 
This is, of course, a most exaggerated estimate, unjust in appre- 
hension and in inference; but it is nevertheless the feeling—not 
the principle—of many millions who in England cherish radical 
ideas. It is a feeling which comes about from the apparent pride 
of rich persons, their apparent profound selfishness and disre- 
gard, as well as from those social barriers which are cast up by 
conventionalism, dividing English classes by iron walls. It is 
less the fault of individuals in high position than of the canons of 
social usage, long established. The higher classes seem, and for 
the most part really are, socially separate from the classes which 
are below them by as wide a gulf as the sternest laws of social 
caste can render equally offensive and impassable. A want of 
Catholic sympathies, of courteous manners and graceful modesty, 
go further in developing radical feelings than any amount of 
acts of parliament, good or bad. And since there cannot be a 
question that in England the “ democratic principle” (wrongly 
named, for it is a feeling, not a principle) is assuming most threat- 
ening characteristics, it is wise to consider whether the people 
cannot be won over by an improvement in the tone of their “ su- 
periors.” That the masses are getting more and more radical in 
a subversive and revolutionary sense, more and more irritated 
against “society” and whatever is included in its canons, is so 
patent a fact that we cannot walk through the London streets 
without seeing and hearing sufficient proofs of it. Now, there is 
still plenty of time to stem the current of this feeling, which as 
yet has not strengthened into a flood. It must be done, not by 
new acts of parliament, by extension of privilege or of franchise, 
or by stooping to patronize vulgar “ Bradlaughism,” but by a 
total revolution in the ideas of the upper classes, which are at 
present absurdly narrow and contemptible. It is much better to 
recognize this fact at once. It is the selfishness and the weak 
conventionalism of the upper classes which render them incom- 
petent to impress the lower. As a clever workman observed 
recently to the present writer (so far as the substance of his re- 
marks can be remembered): “I apprehend that religion with my 
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superiors means respectability ; and that free thought, though 
just as rife with my superiors as it is with the admirers of Mr. 
Bradlaugh, is only veiled or mildly expressed by my superiors, 
because they have but very few incentives toirritation. As with 
religion, so with the natural virtues: my superiors keep them 
chiefly for themselves, and whenever they are so kind as to think 
of me they show me cool patronage or condescension, as though 
they did me agreat honor for their own diversion. In the House 
of Lords I am only remembered as a serf, as being auxiliary to 
the greater ease of their lordships; and in the House of Com- 
mons a strong Conservative party keeps me always out of my 
right of being heard. In ‘society’ I am always treated as a bar- 
barian, suffered occasionally to approach the back door of an em- 
ployer, and subjected to the impertinence of powdered flunkies 
who reflect the exclusive grandeur of their masters. In church I 
am shoved away into a back seat—allowed to contemplate the fine 
dresses in the front seats ; and if the parson comes to visit me he 
does it as a policeman, or as an almsgiver, or as a lecturer,or as a 
‘gentleman.’ In the streets no one is polite to me in my fustian 
jacket ; and in my home I am made the victim of some Scripture- 
reader, who appears to think me equally ignorant and immoral. 
If I get ‘hard up’I can goto the parish for relief—to be in- 
formed, perhaps, that I am ‘ one of the undeserving poor,’ a phrase 
which is kept always for the unfortunate ; though as to the ‘ un- 
deserving rich,’ I never hear anything of them, nor, of course, are 
there any such people in the world. And, finally, when I come 
to die a parson offers me ‘ consolation,’ though no rich people 
think of sending me comforts, nor do they recognize me any 
more than if I were a dog.”’ 

Now, all this is but the language of irritation. It has nothing 
to do with politics nor with Radicalism even. Yet be it remem- 
bered that among the “roughs and the rowdies "—very differ- 
ent people indeed to the thoughtful workman—the same spirit 
which brews the sentiment of discontent brews the violent out- 
ward expression of radicalism. There is in every population a 
residuum of coarse people who, being equally vulgar, uneducated, 
and obstinate, imagine that they are politicians because they hate 
Tory principles, or enlightened thinkers because they hate re- 
ligion. The London institution of Sunday newspapers—most 
of them socialistic and mendacious—fan the flame of such tur- 
bulent discontent. And because the rough classes herd ex- 
clusively with one another, and never get a chance of being 
taught better, they form a nucleus of quasi-political injurious- 
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ness which ferments from time to time in street-rows. Young 
people are quite as blatant as their elders. Mere boys of seven- 
teen are profoundly read in the Sunday newspapers, and consider 
themselves fully competent to instruct everybody, and to re- 
model the constitution to perfection. Now, all this comes from 
wrong association, as well as from vanity and inanity. It isa 
sentiment which takes its sympathies from what is vulgar. It is 
the offspring of three misfortunes in particular: the not recog- 
nizing any religious authority ; the being ignorant of the philoso- 
phy of history, ecclesiastical, political, and social; and the herd- 
ing always with an inferior class of people, from the impos- 
sibility of associating with a higher. Radicalism, in England, is 
not Liberalism ; it is not the principle of the extension of popular 
liberties: it is a sentiment of antagonism to what is graceful in 
the natural order, and to what is submissive and supernatural in 
the religious order. 

Radicalism was always the same in all countries, modified 
only by the purely national accidents of religious and political 
tradition. And it is due to all Radicals to say that their extrava- 
gances have been inflamed by the faults of their superiors. It 
is useful, as a warning in regard to the English future, to re- 
member that all radicalism has been péeaded on the ground of 
justice, or condoned by some sort of state tyranny. Let us take 
the French radicalism in example. In France the worst ex- 
cesses of “the Revolution had their origin in the excesses of the 
aristocracy, and the worst forms of blasphemy and Reason-wor- 
ship were but the travesty of the hypocrisy of the court. The 
same assertion would hold good as to “socialism.” French so- 
cialism was bred in high places. More than this—for let us be 
just to socialism even—certain benefits actually accrued from 
its extravagances. It compelled the governing classes to take 
into consideration the gravest questions which affect the work- 
ing poor. It enlarged the compass of the sympathies of states- 
men and the knowledge of their legislative duties, and it oblig- 
ed them to ask the question: “ Why is there hatred?’”’ Even 
socialism is not without its good fruits, any more than it is 
without its apologies. And those apologies were imposing, if 
not sufficient. Thus, if M. Proudhon could write the insane sen- 
tence, “ Property is theft” (which was a nihilism far more ram- 
pant than that of Russakoff), let it be remembered that M. Tou- 
lon, when the French people were starving, but when there was 
no want of bread in the French court, had said impudently—and 
was afterwards hanged for having said it— Let the people eat 
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grass.” It was the knowledge of such cruelty in high places 
which justified socialistic excesses, just as the knowledge of the 
selfishness of the aristocracy justified the rage of the Sansculottes. 
In the same way, when the delegates of the Third Estate (the first 
formal institution of French radicalism) sat covered in the pre- 
sence of Louis XVI., “with their slouched hats clapt on in hot 
defiance,” they were justified by the fact that Louis XIV. had 
said—or at least was reported to have said—“ L’état c’est moi,” 
and had thus supplanted all liberties by despotism. Not the 
theory but the abuse of the French monarchy, not the theory 
but the abuse of French nobility, were responsible for the hor- 
rors of revolution; the court—which was the king’s—being 
so stupidly egoistic that it trod the people as grass and made 
them eat it. In speaking of the sentiment of all radicalism let it 
be insisted that to the abuse of institutions, but not to the insti- 
tutions themselves, is due the whole growth of revolution. In 
other words, radicalism is an aggrieved sentiment arising out of 
the faults of those in power. Radicalism is reaction from passive 
suffering, and revolution is retribution for long insult. If the 
French kings had not ignored all paternity, and the French no- 
bility had not ignored all Catholic sentiment, there would never 
have been French radicalism, French socialism, French loath- 
ing of the odious hypocrisy of the king’s court. The revolution 
was begotten at Versailles, and was fostered and ripened in 
French chateaux. The three kinds of revolution were all high- 
born. It was the mixture of exclusiveness and injustice which 
brought about the social revolution; it was the mixture of des- 
potism and tyranny which brought about the political revolu- 
tion; and it was the mixture of immorality and hypocrisy which 
brought about the religious revolution. Every Englishman who 
would be a student of English radicalism should note well these 
primary causes of the Reign of Terror, and should seek to cut 
away from English radicalism every pretext which can suggest 
revolution. 

That there is a certain amount of socialism in England—that 
is, of the sentiment of socialism—it would be simply insincere to 
deny; but, as was said at the beginning, every political extra- 
vagance among the lower orders is rather an antagonism than a 
principle. The socialism of the masses has nothing to do with 
“social science,” but is a sort of wild proletarianism p/us scepti- 
cism. It is no more the socialism of such a theorist as Lamen- 
nais, or Fourier, or the author of the Histoire Philosophique, 
or even of the apologetic Mr. J. S. Mill—who, however, pro- 
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nounced all such science to be impracticable—than it is the social. 
ism of that unique madman, Robespierre, who wished the state 
to decree, “ There zs a God.” It has as little in common with the 
socialism of Saint-Simon—who made some sort of religion his first 
requisite—as it has with the ideal Republic of Plato, or the Uto- 
pia of good Sir Thomas More, or the City of the Sun of Campa- 
nella. English socialism is irreligion. It is negation without 
any affirmation. It could not explain itself if it would. Just as 
M. Schareffe, one of the ablest expositors of German socialism, 
says, “I have taken years to get to the bottom of it, and can- 
not,” so we might say of English socialism, “It has neither top 
nor bottom, nor any vertebrz to connect the two if it had them.” 
Its sole profession of faith is mego. The truth is that English so- 
cialism has no reason of being. French socialism, which was be- 
gotten in ’89 and born into hideous life in ’92, was the progeny 
of anti-regal ideas, because the kingship represented suppressed 
liberties. The English monarchy does nothing of the kind. It 
is perfectly true that French socialism itself meant suppressed 
liberties ; that its substitution of association for competition, of 
partnerships for bravely earned wages, of social compact for in- 
dividual energy, was nothing short of the killing of individuality, 
and therefore the killing of true liberty. But French socialism, 
strangely enough, has died out. Democracy—as the French now 
understand it—may be said to have extinguished: French social- 
ism. It is true that democracy was the parent of socialism ; but 
this is no dishonor to the parent. Democratic ideas, in a justly 
liberal sense, must necessarily breed some offshoots which are 
deformed, because so many persons can appreciate mere license 
who cannot appreciate true liberty. Just as monarchy has al- 
ways led to some tyranny when it has been divorced from con- 
stitutional safeguards, so democracy has always led to some tra- 
vesty when it has been divorced from religion and sound sense. 
Still, it would be impossible to deny that, under the present re- 
public, French socialism has crept away into holes and corners. 
Unhappily, the French nation, though it has cast out rabid social- 
ism, has most certainly not robed itself in religion. The expla- 
nation is that the “ religion” of the typical Saint-Simon was a po- 
litical, not a Christian, medicament—intended for the healing of 
the diseases of society, but not for the purification of its morals. 
French republicans are not a whit more religious because they 
are less socialistic; they only regard their republic as a safety- 
valve for excesses which are purely political, not religious. As 
a French writer has put it (perhaps a little too widely): “ Social- 
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ism implied, as a necessity, a struggle against class-oppression. 
We have no classes left in republican France, and therefore we 
have no longer oppression.” Now, in England there is certainly 
no class-oppression; there is only too much class-demarcation ; 
so that the socialism which exists is rather a spirit of discontent 
than a theory of social rectification. 

Taking together the three points we have referred to as con- 
stituting the basis of all radicalism (and both the French and 
English socialisms are radicalism)—first, the loosening of the re- 
ligious principle of obedient loyalty; next, the hatred of aristo- 
cracy, provoked by pride ; and, thirdly, the feebleness of example 
and of aspiration in both the higher and the upper middle class- 
es—let it be asked, How do these causes combine in England to 
stimulate the sentiment of revolution ? 

First, the religious principle of loyalty (the Catholic senti- 
ment of obedience) may be said to be extinct in the masses. It 
is as extinct as is “the belief in divine right.” The progressive 
steps in this great change have been thus marked: the crown 
dispossessed the Catholic Church in the sixteenth century ; the 
peers and the land-owners dispossessed the crown in the seven- 
teenth century; and since the Reform of 1832 to dispossess 
“church and peers” has been a favorite growing idea with ex- 
treme Liberals. The disestablishment of the Irish Protestant 
Church, coupled with the total loss of dogmatic influence in the 
(soon to be disestablished) English Protestant Church, have shak- 
en the foundations of the old Anglican tradition which was for- 
mulated in the toast, “Church and state.” No “divinity doth 
[now] hedge” either the king or the church; still less does it 
hedge party government. No divinity hedges anybody in Great 
Britain, unless it be the divinity of money. So that the senti- 
ment of Catholic loyalty being obscured—both the Christian and 
the natural sentiment—the flood-gates are opened, out of which 
pours conservative principle, or into which pours revolutionary 
sentiment. 

Next, just as the Stuarts were expelled by a parliamentary 
vote, so ever since that time the imperial mantle of government 
has really rested on the shoulders of the people. We have re- 
cently seen how, in the case of the Irish Land Bill, public opinion 
is the ultimate appeal. (And it is to be regretted, by the way, 
that the Lords have never been Ireland’s friends, nor have the royal 
family shown Ireland much sympathy.) The truth is that the 
Lords seem to pose as representatives, not of the ever-changing 
present, but of the past. Hence the sort of idea which the Radi- 
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cals have of the House of Lords is that it is a huge block to all pro- 
gressive democracy ; that through its ponderous portals every “ bill 
for the people ” has to be dragged, in a coach and six, from the 
popular chamber; that when the Lords discuss a measure they 
have to dig up their intelligences out of graves of many years of 
oblivion; that decause they are hereditary they must necessarily 
be dull—very unlike the active candidates for popular favor ; and 
that instead of being, as they should be, an assembly of the great- 
est men, they are an assembly of the richest and noblest. The 
Lords have heightened this impression by very foolishly declin- 
ing to admit the excellent institution of life peers. That the Lords 
have been the useful allies of the Liberals—such great Whig fami- 
lies as the Cavendishes and the Russells having helped to lay the 
lines of popular freedom—is a fact which is obscured by the re- 
membrance of the other fact, that a peer need not be great, but 
only noble. And so, through the Lords up to the throne, the 
spirit of disesteem rises slowly. So long as the crown does not 
meddle in politics it may be endured as a figure-head of society ; 
but if the crown were to negative a popular vote there would be 
a shout of “ What is the use of the crown?” And some Lib- 
erals would raise the shout, to please the Radicals! Without 
expressing any opinion as to the wisdom of Mr. Gladstone in 
utilizing Radical sections for the Liberal interests, there cannot 
be a question that he has done much to make the Radicals ima- 
gine that they are the same party as the Liberals. Mr. Glad- 
stone, Lord Hartington, Mr. Bright, Mr. Forster, are even 
claimed as partisans of extreme views. Let there be only 
some grave national suffering—a famine, or great depression 
in trade, or even some odious mistake in domestic policy—the 
Radicals would raise a cry for the partitioning of property, the 
disestablishment of other things besides the church. Liberalism 
may mean liberty, not equality; but radicalism would mean 
equality p/us plunder. 

When we come to the third point—the feebleness of example, 
and the feebleness of even professed aspiration, which is observ- 
able in the higher and upper middle classes (and which is shown 
especially by that want of classsympathy to which we have 
alluded at the beginning)—we find plenty of reason for believing 
that the Radical sentiment may develop into Radical revolution. 
It is a difficult subject to speak of, this general tone of “ good 
society” in regard to its accepted summum bonum. Let us 
get at the root of the matter. M. de Haulleville has very learn- 
.edly shown, in his exposure of the fallacies of M. de Laveleye, 
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that the ages of faith were the ages of enlightenment in the 
highest and purest senses of the word. “Servire Deo regnare 
est’’ was the sentiment of the best Catholic kings, and the same 
sentiment was caught by their subjects, and was, indeed, their 
conviction and postulate. But in our own time the Catholic 
sentiment, even in most Catholic countries, is so divorced from 
every action of worldly life that enlightenment has come to 
mean the science of gain, and egoism has pushed out every grace. 
We will not stay to compare relative prosperities, or industries, 
or progress, or enlightenment, because it is utterly futile to at- 
tempt to gauge results when their principles have but little in com- 
mon. The very words which convey one idea now conveyed a 
totally different idea in the middle ages. The aspirations of life 
have wholly changed. “It is false,” says M. de Haulleville, 
“that Protestant countries are more active, more industrious, 
more thrifty than Catholic countries.” True; but it must all de- 
pend in what senses we take the words, or what measure of as- 
piration we impute tothem. To draw any comparison between 
the condition of Spain and Portugal before the revolution of the 
sixteenth century and their condition in this money-grubbing 
nineteenth century, would be impracticable because the objects 
of life were as different as is the modern method of locomotion 
from theold. We live now chiefly to “ get on”; and the getting- 
on seems to be narrowed solely by the personal apprehension of 
some pecuniary or sensuous gratification. Liberty means the 
right to believe nothing (instead of the old security of the Catho- 
lic faith); the privilege of envying those who are above us, and 
snubbing or ill-treating those who are below us; and the cher- 
ishing every political novelty which seems to promise greater 
play for our own importance. Servire mundo regnare est! It 
may be true that “among Catholic nations civil liberty is an- 
cient, absolutism is modern”; but since the ideas both of liberty 
and of all obedience are quite changed from what they were in 
the middle ages, we cannot stop to work out so huge a thesis. 
It is better to accept things for what they are, and to try to 
raise the standard of aspirations. And the only way to do this 
is to try to spread the Catholic faith—the sole remedy for the 
diseases of modern thought. 

It is useless to obscure the fact that no philosophy but 
Catholicism can be strong enough to resist revolution. Radi- 
calism (of the baser sort; for we do not speak of political 
theories, which may be held with perfect impunity by eclectic 
minds) has no master which can keep it down in the purely 
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natural range, and certainly no master in the political range. 
It is only by its own excesses that it will fall; but it is not by 
any inherent good that it can rise. English Bradlaughism is a 
self-devouring plague, which will consume its own votaries by the 
unutterable degradation into which it will plunge mind and soul. 
And English Bradlaughism is just exactly that vulgar sentiment 
which has no principle, no object, save vulgarity. And how are 
you to oppose such an evil? Solely by that highest philosophy, 
that most refining of all sciences, which is summed up in the one 
word Catholicism. If you could infuse into the higher classes 
and the educated middle classes the aspirations, the intuitions 
of Catholicism, there might be still a hope that, as M. de Haulle- 
ville ventures to prophesy, “le prochain grand siécle sera un 
siécle Catholique.” Apart from so remote a probability, there is 
the duty of trying our best zow. And that best seems to be the 
cultivation of truer sympathies between the dest of such class and 
the rougher classes. This may seem to be utopian ; but it is not: 
it is solely a question for earnestness. The usual reply to such 
suggestions is: “ You cannot combine classes. If you could you 
would do no sort of good. ‘ You cannot make a silk purse out 
of a sow’s ear,’ and you cannot refine roughs and rowdies.” 
It most certainly cannot be done by callous selfishness, but it can 
be done by active Catholic sympathies; and it zs done, in a few 
instances, in English large towns, and done with the most perfect 
success. Among the foor classes—very distinct from the rough 
classes—-there is as much refinement as can be found in the best so- 
ciety. The English poor are often typically refined, and as modest 
and tractable as they are industrious. And since in the poorest 
classes you may find pure exemplars—as well in the large towns as 
in the country—what can hinder that all the sections of the com- 
munity should be rendered as typical asthese are? It is evidently 
the negligence of the higher classes which has led to the vast in- 
crease of the residuum. It is their weak example which has been 
made the apology for stubbornness, for scepticism, for coarseness, 
for even grossness. Therefined poor—of whom there are millions 
—set an example in almost everything to the selfish rich. They 
have nc sympathy with rabid politics! They live to do their 
duty, and to do it peaceably. It is only where religion, and tra- 
dition, and refinement have totally died out from exceptional 
grooves that you find the modern revolutionary radicalism, 
which is as wicked as it is vulgar and blackguardly, and which is 
at this time best typified in England by Bradlaughism. 
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A JESUIT IN DISGUISE.* 


THE English Jesuits have undertaken an interesting and im- 
portant task in illustrating, by means of materials lately made ac- 
cessible in the Public Record Office and MSS. preserved in the 
archives of their society, the trials of Catholics under Elizabeth 
and James I., and the character of the daring priests who volun- 
‘ teered for the English mission in those terrible days. Father 
Gerard was one of the most distinguished of these heroic adven- 
turers, an associate of the martyrs, Henry Garnet, superior of 
the English mission, and Robert Southwell, the poet; and al- 
though it was not his privilege to shed his blood for the faith, as 
they did, he was hunted like a wild beast, he lay long in prison, 
and he bore the torture. In common with Garnet he was falsely 
accused of complicity inthe Gunpowder Plot. Finding it impos- 
sible, after that affair, to continue his labors in England, he made 
his escape to the Continent, and he died peacefully at Rome more 
than thirty years later, having passed his old age in training as- 
pirants for the same mission of whose toils and dangers he had 
so ample an experience. He wrote in Latin, for the information 
of his superiors, a Narrative of his missionary adventures, and 
this document, a manuscript copy of which is preserved at 
Stonyhurst College, is the foundation of Father Morris’ book. 
The title-page describes the present volume as a new edition 
“rewritten and enlarged.” It is practically a new book. The 
Narrative was used in the preparation of a memoir of Father Ge- 
rard printed together with his history of the Gunpowder Plot, 
the autograph manuscript of which is at-Stonyhurst (see Zhe 
Condition of Catholics under James I., London, 1871); but in pre- 
paring the memoir as a separate publication Father Morris has 
greatly expanded and enriched it, amplified the extracts from the 
Narrative, and made copious and important selections from the 
State Papers. 

Father Gerard’s Narrative derives a special interest from the 
fact that it was not intended for the public eye. The writer of 
an autobiography, even if he be a saintly missionary, is always 
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hampered by self-consciousness ; and whether this inconvenience 
result in over-modesty or over-complacency, the result is equally 
an injury tothe fullandexacttruth. Father Gerard's purpose was 
not so much to record his personal experiences as to make a confi- 
dential report to the general of the society respecting the condition 
of the English mission, the manner of life which he and his breth- 
ren were forced to follow, the disguises they assumed, the arts by 
which they escaped the pursuivants, the perils they had to guard 
against, the circumstances of the faithful among whom they la- 
bored, and the means by which they were supported in their 
work. This last particular in the story was not the least impor- 
tant, for the life of “a Jesuit in disguise’ was a pretty expensive 
one: he dressed as a man of the world; he mingled unsuspected 
in fashionable society ; he had various hiding-places, the prepara- 
tion of which must have cost a good deal of money; he had to 
pay dear for books, vestments, and sacred vessels, which were 
smuggled into the country at great risk and expense, and, being 
often seized, had to be often renewed; sometimes he was black- 
mailed by officers of the law, and in prison he had to pay con- 
siderable sums to his jailers. It is generally supposed by Pro- 
testants that there is a mysterious “fund” of some sort in Rome 
from which the cost of secret missionary enterprises has always 
been defrayed. This, of course, is not so. The Narrative of Fa- 
ther Gerard shows that the Catholics of England, in the time of 
persecution, gave freely of their goods for the support of the 
faith, quite in the zealous spirit of the early Christians who laid 
their fortunes at the feet of the apostles. The missionaries, on 
entering the kingdom, had little more than enough to take them 
to their field of labor: for the future they trusted entirely to the 
beneficence of the faithful and the providence of God. The na- 
ture of the contributions offered by laymen is set down by Fa- 
ther Gerard, not with a mercenary feeling, but because it was of 
great consequence that the superior officers of the society should 
know what the missionaries could depend upon and how much it 
would be allowable for them to undertake. These details have a 
great significance as illustrations of the times, but they would 
probably not have been given in a regular autobiography. Nei- 
ther should we have found, except in a communication of the 
most private character, certain not to fall into hostile hands, par- 
ticulars such as are given here respecting persons who “harbored 
priests,” houses in which the proscribed confessors of Christ 
sought shelter, and the various agencies by which they were ena- 
bled to prosecute their perilous undertaking. The Life of Father 
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Gerard has, therefore, a twofold interest—first, as the portrai- 
ture of a sweet and heroic character; and next, as the revela- 
tion of the secret ways of that popular bogy, “‘a Jesuit in dis- 
guise.” 

John Gerard was born at Bryn, in Lancashire, October 4, 
1564. His father and mother both belonged to Catholic families 
of substance and consideration, and, like most others of their 
rank, they suffered more or less for their faith. Sir Thomas 
Gerard, the father, was reported to Sir Francis Walsingham as 
“lurking in his house,” refusing to come to the Protestant 
church, and “nourishing certain Massing priests.” He was 
twice imprisoned ; he was fined; and one of his estates was con- 
fiscated and granted to a Protestant kinsman, whose son, after- 
wards raised to the peerage, appears in the course of this Nar- 
rative as Queen Elizabeth’s knight-marshal, personally conduct- 
ing the search of a house in which Father Gerard and another 
priest were supposed to be hidden. But to be hunted by a rela- 
tive was not the worst of the good father’s trials. It isasad illus- 
tration of the dangers of the time that Sir Thomas Gerard him- 
self, after bearing brave testimony to the faith, fell into apostasy, 
and “ lived a lewd and licentious life,” at the very time that his 
son was employed on the English mission. We find no mention 
of Sir Thomas in Father Gerard’s Narrative, and there was per- 
haps no opportunity for intercourse between them after the son 
became a priest. It is intimated, however, that Sir Thomas re- 
pented and returned to the church. about a year before his death. 
The son was carefully educated in the faith. There is some obscu- 
rity in the account of his early years, but we know that while still 
alad he spent a time in the English College at Douay and Rheims, 
and in the latter institution he first found himself attracted to 
the Society of Jesus. He studied also at the Clermont College 
in Paris. He was about a year at Exeter College, Oxford, where 
he had for tutor one whom he describes as “a good and learned 
man, and a Catholic in mind and heart "—that is to say, one of that 
numerous class of weak believers, then called “ schismatics,” who 
conformed outwardly to the established heresy without accept- 
ing the new doctrines. When John Gerard left the university 
rather than take the Protestant sacrament, this tutor, moved by 
the stanchness of his pupil, followed his example, and for some 
time he lived in Sir Thomas Gerard’s house, superintending 
the young man’s lessons. There was asecular priest in the house 
at the same time, who afterwards became a Jesuit, and from him 
John Gerard took lessons in Greek. This clergyman, Sutton by 
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name, was doubtless one of the “old priests”—that is, those or- 
dained before Elizabeth’s reign—for whom there was usually no 
very keen search unless they were detected saying Mass or other- 
wise exercising their ministry. They were assumed by the au. 
thorities to stand upon a different footing from the “ seminary 
priests,” who took orders abroad and entered the realm as mis- 
sionaries. 

When John Gerard was sent to the Continent “ to learn the 
French tongue ” a license to travel was obtained for him. When 
he proposed to go a second time, with the secret purpose of 
entering the Society of Jesus, no such privilege could be had, 
and, in company with several other Catholics, he sailed without 
a license. The vessel was driven into Dover by contrary winds 
and the whole party were arrested and sent to London. Our 
hero avowed his religion ; but as certain members of the Privy 
Council were friends of his family, instead of being imprisoned 
with his fellow-adventurers he was committed to the custody of 
a Protestant uncle. This worthy was unable to convert him ; and 
the Bishop of London, who next essayed the task, succeeded no 
better. Accordingly, at the age of nineteen he was locked up in 
the Marshalsea prison, and there he remained “ from the begin- 
ning of one Lent to the end of the following.” ‘“ We were twice 
during this interval,” he writes, “dragged before the courts, not 
to be tried for our lives, but to be fined according to the law against 
recusants. I was condemned to pay two thousand florins.” This, 
representing about one thousand dollars of our money, was, three 
centuries ago,a very large sum. The Marshalsea, as described 
to us in modern times, was something quite unlike the popular 
idea of a jail, with tiers of narrow cells. Only a little fragment 
of it now remains; but it was standing when Charles Dickens 
was a youth, and in Little Dorrit he drew it as he remem- 
bered it, with its blocks or rows of squalid tenements inside the 
walled enclosure. It was perhaps arranged ona similar plan in 
Father Gerard’s day, offering the prisoners many opportunities 
to avoid the surveillance of the keepers, and affording the keepers 
unrivalled facilities for extortion. There can hardly be a doubt 
that privileges were for sale in this place. Father Gerard found 
there no fewer than seventeen priests and thirty other Catholics, 
“awaiting judgment of death with the greatest joy” ; and several 
of them did afterwards obtain the crown of martyrdom. It isa 
curious circumstance that, although these prisoners were held as 
“recusants,” they were in the habit of celebrating Mass in the 
very prison itself. The Bishop of London wrote to Lord Burgh- 
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ley, about the time of Father Gerard’s arrest, complaining of this 
state of affairs: 


“This I find among them, and specially in the Marshalsea, that those 
wretched priests which by her majesty’s lenity live there, as it were in a 
college of caitiffs, do commonly say Mass within the prison, and entice the 
youth of London unto them to my great grief, and, as far as I can learn, do 
daily reconcile them. I have been so bold [as] to shut up one Hartley, 
and to lay irons upon him, till I hear from your lordship what course 
herein we shall take hereafter. But the Commission being renewed, I 
doubt not but my lord of Canterbury will look to those dangerous per- 
sons on that side.” 


Father Harjley, here referred to, was subsequently sent to the 
scaffold, but the celebration of Mass was not stopped. The 
keeper of the Marshalsea reported to Lord Burghley in August, 
1582, that he had caught three priests saying Mass in different 
chambers on the same day: “Their superstitious stuff, their 
abominable relics and vile books, I have taken away ready to be 
showed. My humble request is to have the priests removed 
from me, and the rest to be examined and punished, as shall best 
seem good to your honors.” This happened afew months before 
Gerard’s incarceration, and how little effect it had is shown by 
the following passage in the Narrative: 


“At times our cells were visited and a strict search made for church 
stuff, Agnus Dei, and relics. Once we were betrayed by a false brother, 
who had feigned to be a Catholic, and disclosed our hidden stores to the 
authorities. On this occasion were seized quantities of Catholic books 
and sacred objects, enough to fill a cart. In my cell were found nearly all 
the requisites for saying Mass; for my next-door neighbor was a good 
priest, and we discovered a secret way of opening the door between us, so 
that we had Mass very early every morning. We afterwards repaired our 
losses, nor could the malice of the devil again deprive us of so great a con- 
solation in our bonds,” 


The report of a spy named Thomas Dodwell (perhaps the 
false brother here referred to) is preserved in the Public Record 
Office : 


“ There is four seminary priests in one chamber, and close prisoners— 
viz., Fenn, Fowler, Conyers, and Hartley; and yet, notwithstanding the 
often searching, they have such privy places to hide their Massing trum- 
pery that hardly it can be found, that they have to themselves often Mass, 
and now because Sir George Carey [or Carew, knight-marshal] and his 
servants have often taken from them their silver chalices, they have pro- 
vided chalices of tin. . . . They hide their books in such secret places that 
when any search is [made] they can find nothing.” 
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The lot of some of the prisoners, however, was much more 
severe than that of others. Gerard found in the Marshalsea a 
servant of the Jesuit Father Campion, who had been arrested 
“on account of some words he had let fall in praise of” Cam- 
pion. “On my arrival there I saw him laden with heavy fetters 
on his legs, besides which he wore a very rough hair-shirt. He 
was most lowly and meek, and full of charity. I happened one 
day to see a turnkey strike him repeatedly without the servant 
of God uttering a single word. He was at length taken with 
three others to the filthy Bridewell. One of their number died 
of starvation a few days after their transfer.” Gerard obtained 
leave one day, on his way from court to prison, to visit some 
friends, pledging himself to return to the Marshalsea that night. 
He employed his liberty in visiting this humble confessor in 
Bridewell. “He was lying ill, being worn out with want of 
food and labor on the tread-wheel. It was a shocking sight. 
He was reduced to skin and bone, and covered with lice that 
swarmed upon him like ants on a mole-hill; so that I never re- 
member to have seen the like.” ' 

Gerard was released on bail, being bound in sureties to the 
amount of two hundred pounds, furnished by his friends, to report 
in person at the Marshalsea every three months. The sureties 
were several times renewed; but at last “a very dear friend,” 
whose name is not given, offered himself as bail with the under- 
standing that Gerard should go abroad and that the bond should 
be forfeited. The generous proposal was accepted, but the penal- 
ty was never enforced, for the bondsman was one of fourteen gen- 
tlemen hanged a few weeks afterwards for complicity in Babing- 
ton’s conspiracy in behalf of Mary, Queen of Scots. Gerard, in 
the meantime, escaped across the Channel by bribing the search- 
ers, made his way to Rome, and became a student of the English 
College, having been advised to take orders before he entered the 
Jesuit Society. His theological course was a very short one. 
The wants of the English mission were pressing, and Gerard had 
given such clear proof of virtue and constancy that it seemed 
quite safe to dispense in his case with a great deal of the usual 
training. In less than two years he was a priest and Jesuit, and 
on his way back to his native country, accompanied by Father 
Oldcorne, Jesuit, and two secular priests. They travelled incog- 
nito, Father Gerard taking the name of Thomson. Elizabeth’s 
spies were watchful on the Continent, and dgcuments now 
accessible in the Public Record Office show, what our adven- 
turers did not suspect at the time, that they were recognized in 
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Paris and their movements were minutely reported by false 
brethren in the pay of the English government. One of the 
most infamous of these informers was Gilbert Gifford, Father 
Gerard’s second cousin. This wretch, whom Sir Edward Staf- 
ford, the English ambassador at Paris, called “the most nota- 
ble double treble villain that ever lived,” was the chief agent 
employed to ripen the Babington conspiracy and then to be- 
tray it. He was the intermediary of Mary’s communications 
with her friends in Paris and London, and all the letters entrust- 
ed to him were promptly conveyed into the hands of Walsing- 
ham. The better to play the spy, he caused himself to be ordain- 
ed priest. After the execution of the Queen of Scots he seems 
to have distrusted his employers, for he went over to Paris. 
There, being arrested for immorality, he ended his life in pri- 
son, drawing meanwhile a pension of one hundred pounds a year 
from Elizabeth’s government, and contriving even from his jail 
to send news to Walsingham. From this source the English 
authorities were warned that Gerard would “be in England 
within five days.” Another spy, reporting Gerard’s arrival in 
Paris, gave information of his assuming the name of Thomson. 

The condition of affairs in England had changed greatly since 
the setting out of the party from Rome. “The Spanish attempt 
had exasperated the public mind against Catholics, and most 
rigid searches for priests and domiciliary visits had been set on 
foot; guards were posted in every village along the roads and 
streets ; and the Earl of Leicester, then at the height of his favor, 
had sworn not to leave a single Catholic alive at the close of the 
year.” Jesuit fathers in France were so strongly opposed to the 
missionaries’ venturing into England at such a time that the mat- 
ter was referred to Rome for the decision of the head of the so- 
ciety. The father-general’s reply is thus given in the Narra- 
tive: “ As it was the Lord’s business that we had to do, he left 
us free either to wait the return of greater calm or to pursue the 
course we had entered upon. On receiving this desirable mes- 
sage we did not long deliberate, but immediately hired a ship to 
land us in the northern part of England, which seemed to be less 
disturbed.” 

The party consisted of Father Gerard, Father Oldcorne, and 
the two secular priests, Christopher Bales and George Beesley 
—all, except Gerard, destined for the scaffold. We are not told 
of the adventures of Bales and Beesley, except that they were 
caught soon after landing and were both executed in London 
under the statute 27 Elizabeth, for having been made priests 
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beyond the seas and exercising their functions in England. 
The Jesuits sailed along the coast of the Channel until on the 
third day they observed a spot where the ship’s boat might easily 
set them on shore. The anchor was accordingly dropped until 
night ; under cover of the darkness the fathers were landed, and 
the vessel immediately departed to convey Bales and Beesley to 
another part of the coast. Our missionaries gave some time to 
prayer, and then began to look for a path inland, since it would 
be dangerous to be found near the sea. But the night was dark, 
and every way they tried brought them to a dwelling, as they 
were made aware by the barking of dogs. Afraid of being taken 
for thieves, they turned at last into a wood, and there remained 
until dawn, unable to sleep on account of the rain and cold, and 
not daring to speak above a whisper. For greater safety they 
resolved to separate and pursue their journey to London inde- 
pendently, and they cast lots to determine which should leave 
the wood first. The lot fell upon Father Oldcorne. “ We then 
made an equal division of what money we had, and, after embrac- 
ing and receiving one from the other a blessing, the future martyr 
went along the sea-shore to a neighboring town, where he fell in 
with some sailors who were thinking of going to London.” He 
made himself so agreeable to these men that, although he could 
not refrain from reproving their bad language, they willingly ac- 
cepted his company, and the searchers in the towns through which 
they passed, taking him for one of the party, did not molest him. 
He reached London without much trouble. Father Gerard, fol- 
lowing a different road, pretended to people whom he met that 
he was in search of a stray falcon. This gave him a plausible 
excuse for keeping away from the highroads and villages, and 
making across the country by fields and lanes. At last, late in the 
day, soaked with rain and exhausted with fatigue, cold, and hun- 
ger, he went boldly toan inn. His confident manner disarmed 
suspicion. He not only obtained here the rest and refreshment 
he needed, but he was able to buy a pony, and so to prosecute 
his journey in the morning with a better appearance and with 
less peril. He was arrested, indeed, at the entrance of the next 
village ; but he held to the story of the falcon, and after some 
trouble he was let go, and rode on to the city of Norwich. Here 
he put up at an inn; and what followed we shall let him tell in 
his own words: 


“I had rested me but a little while there when a man who seemed to be 
an acquaintance of the people of the house came in. After greeting me 
civilly he sat down in the chimney-corner and dropped some words about 
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some Catholic gentlemen who were kept in jail there; and he mentioned 
one whose relative had been a companion of mine in the Marshalsea some 
seven years since. I silently noted his words, and when he had gone out I 
asked who he might be. They answered that he was a very honest fellow 
in other points, but a Papist. I inquired how they came to know that. 
They replied that it was a well-known fact, as he had been many years im- 
prisoned in the castle there (which was but a stone’s throw from the place 
where I was) ; that many Catholic gentlemen were confined there, and that 
he had been but lately let out. I asked whether he had abandoned the 
faith in order to be at large, ‘No, indeed,’ said they, ‘nor is he likely to, 
for he is a most obstinate man. But he has been set free under an engage- 
ment to come back to prison when called for. He has some business with 
a gentleman in the prison, and he comes here pretty often on that account.’ 
I held my tongue and awaited his return. 

“ As soon as he came back, and we were alone, I told him that I should 
wish to speak with him apart ; that I had heard that he was a Catholic, and 
for that reason I trusted him, as I also was a Catholic; that I had come 
there by a sort of chance, but wanted to get on to London; that it would 
be a good deed worthy of a Catholic were he to do me the favor of intro- 
ducing me to some parties who might be going the same road, and who 
were well known, so that I might be allowed to pass on by favor of their 
company ; that, being able to pay my expenses, I should be no burden to my 
companions. He replied that he knew not of any one who was then going 
to London. I hereon inquired if he could hire a person who would accom- 
pany me fora set price. He said he would look out some such one, but 
that he knew of a gentleman then_in the town who might be able to for- 
ward my business. He went to find him, and soon returning desired me to 
accompany him. He took me into a shop, as if he were going to make 
some purchase. The gentleman he had mentioned was there, having ap- 
pointed the place that he might see me before he made himself known. At 
length he joined us and told my companion in a whisper that he believed I 
was a priest. He led us, therefore, to the cathedral, and, having put me 
many questions, he at last urged me to say whether or no I was a priest, 
promising that he would assist me—at that time a most acceptable offer. 
On my side I inquired from my previous acquaintance the name and con- 
dition of this third party [Edward Yelverton, of Grimston] ; and on learning 
it, as I saw God’s providence in so ready an assistance, I told him I was 
a priest of the Society who had come from Rome. He performed his 
promise, and procured for me a change of clothes, and made me mount a 
good horse, and took me without delay into the country to the house of a 
personal friend, leaving one of his servants to bring on my little pony.” 


The next day our missionary arrived at Mr. Yelverton’s 
house, and there he remained two or three days, conducting him- 
self with great circumspection; for the brother and sister of his 
host were heretics, and at first the strange guest was eyed with 
some suspicion. Father Gerard, however, managed to allay dis- 
trust. His early home-training had made him perfectly familiar 
with hunting, falconry, and the other customary amusements of 
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English gentlemen. These were the common topics of conversa- 
tion in society ; he bore his part well in the general discourse, 
and he turned the talk readily upon hounds and horses whenever 
dangerous matters were approached. “Thus it often happens,” 
says he, “ that trifling covers truth—wt vanitas veritatem occultet”’ ; 
and in a later period of his mission we find him frequently mak. 
ing use of sporting subjects as a preiude to the gravest obser- 
vations. Good Father Southwell used to lament that he had a 
wretched memory for such things, and he got many a lesson 
from Father Gerard in the technical terms of sport; but his suc- 
cess in talking dog and horse seems to have been indifferent, 
“for many,” says Father Gerard, “ make sad blunders in attempt- 
ing this.” When Father Gerard went away Mr. Yelverton pro. 
vided him with a horse and a servant, and made him promise to 
ask leave of his superior to return, offering the shelter of his 
house and whatever assistance he could render in the work of 
the mission. Thus sped upon his journey, our Jesuit reached 
London without accident, and by the help of certain Catholics 
found his superior, Father Garnet. Father Oldcorne had already 
arrived; Father Southwell was also there; and the little com- 
pany, meeting joyfully, consulted together as to their future pro- 
ceedings until the near approach of Christmas (1588) warned them 
to separate, “both for the consolation of the faithful and because 
the dangers are always greater in the great solemnities.” These 
four were then the only Jesuits in England, except Father Wes- 
ton, commonly known as Father Edmunds, who was a prisoner 
at Wisbeach. At the time of Father Garnet’s execution the 
number had risen to forty. 

Mr. Yelverton’s proffer of an asylum in his house was accept- 
ed, and Father Gerard stayed there six or eight months, during 
which time his entertainer introduced him to nearly every family 
of consideration in the county. The missionary dressed and de- 
meaned himself as a gentleman of moderate means, associated 
freely with Protestants, and seems to have been wholly unsus- 
pected—unsuspected, that is to say, so far as regards his priestly 
character ; that he was a Catholic must have been well known. 
How complete indeed was his disguise we can judge from an an- 
ecdote which he relates in connection with the conversion of his 
host’s brother-in-law. This gentleman had listened to Father 
Gerard’s persuasions and instructions in the confident belief that 
he was listening to a zealous layman. He was even prepared 
for confession, and was then informed that a priest would come 
tohim. “ His brother-in-law told him that this must be at night- 
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time. So, having sent away the servants who used to attend him 
to his chamber, he went into the library, where I left him pray- 
ing, telling him that I would return directly with the priest. I 
went down-stairs and put on my cassock, and returned so changed 
in appearance that he, never dreaming of any such thing, was 
speechless with amazement.” Father Gerard adds a little argu- 
mentative discourse by which he satisfied his convert that the 
concealment of his profession had been necessary and proper. 
But this seems superfluous. The missionaries were surely not 
required to invite death and defeat their purposes by proclaim- 
ing their mission. If they went about England in disguise it was 
because the law would not let them go about openly. After- 
wards, when he was in prison, Father Gerard always wore the 
habit of the society, and as he passed through the streets on his 
way to and from the magistrates the people used to flock to see 
a Jesuit in his robes. This appears to have been the usual course 
of the fathers under arrest. Among the converts who rewarded 
our missionary’s secret activity at Grimston, besides the person 
just referred to, were Mr. Yelverton’s brother and two sisters, 
more than twenty fathers and mothers of families in good posi- 
tion, and a great many people of inferior rank, to say nothing of 
the weak who were confirmed in the faith, and the numbers of 
others who were strengthened by the sacraments, But Father 
Gerard’s secret was now in the keeping of too many people about 
Grimston, and he deemed it more prudent to accept the hospi- 
tality of an excellent Catholic gentleman named Drury, of Losell 
in Suffolk, in whose house he spent two years. Mr. Drury had 
previously suffered a term of imprisonment in the Marshalsea as 
a “common receiver, harborer, and maintainer of Jesuits and 
seminary priests,” and he crowned his useful career by selling 
Losell, distributing the money among the priests in prison and 
other Catholics suffering persecution, and entering the novitiate 
of the Jesuits at Antwerp, where he died shortly afterwards. 
Father Gerard meanwhile had taken up his abode with a family 
named Wiseman, illustrious in the annals of these times of trou- 
ble.* They lived on their estate called Braddocks, in the parish 
of Wimbish, Essex. The household comprised a widowed mo- 
ther, Mrs. Jane Wiseman—“ a ‘true widow,’ given to all manner 
of good works "—and her eldest son, William (afterwards knight- 
ed), with his wife. Two younger sons became Jesuits, and all the 
four daughters took the veil. The widow Wiseman was a great 
friend and protectress of priests, and it was in order to be of 


* Cardinal Wiseman was descended from a younger branch of this family, 
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the more use to them that she subsequently left her son’s house 
and occupied a dwelling of her own at Northend, in the parish 
of Great Waltham, where the pursuivants gave her no little 
trouble. The report of one Justice Young to Lord Keeper 
Sir John Puckering, preserved in the Public Record Office, de. 
scribes a search made at this house at Christmas time, 1593, 
when “they found a Mass a-preparing, but the priest escaped” 
[he was hidden in the chimney]; and after setting down the 
names of the Catholics arrested on that occasion the report adds: 


“ Wherefore, if it may stand well with your lordship’s good liking, I 
think it were well that they were all sent for hither to be examined; for 
that the same Mrs. Jane Wiseman, her house is the only house of resort for 
all these wicked persons. She was at Wisbeach with the Seminaries and 
Jesuits there, and she did repent that she had not gone barefooted thither, 
and she is a great reliever of them, and she made a rich vestment and sent 
it to them, as your lordship doth remember, as I think, when you and my 
lord of Buckhurst sent to Wisbeach to search, for that I had letters which 
did decipher all her doings.” 


The notorious Topcliffe, most cruel and untiring of the priest- 
hunters, seems to have pursued this excellent lady with a special 
spite. At last a pretext was found for her arrest, and she was taken 
to London and there put upon her trial for the heinous offence of 
giving a crown to a distressed priest, one Father Jones, a Fran- 
ciscan, afterwards martyred. Under the law against the mainten- 
ance of priests this was a capital crime. Unwilling that the guilt 
of her blood should fall upon the jury, Mrs. Wiseman refused to 
plead, and was in consequence sentenced to be crushed to death 
by heavy weights laid upon her breast—the usual penalty for this 
sort of contumacy. She welcomed the sentence with the excla- 
mation, Deo gratias! But it was never executed. She lay in 
prison until the death of Elizabeth, suffering the greatest hard- 
ships, and on the accession of James I. she was pardoned. 

In the Wiseman household we may be sure that Father 
Gerard found a delightful home. He gives us a few glimpses of 
the pious life of that heroic family, where the daily routine was 
ordered with an almost conventual regularity. The reading of 
religious books was a frequent exercise. Even at meals, when no 
strangers were present, some one read aloud for half an hour. 
The priests sat at table in their gowns. All the servants were 
Catholics, and everybody in the house frequently approached the 
sacraments. Mr. Wiseman was a great sufferer from gout, in 
consequence of which he passed most of his time in his own 
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apartments, occupied with his books and his devotions, and trans- 
lating into English a number of Latin works of a spiritual charac- 
ter, several of which were published. Every Friday he made an 
edifying address to his children in Latin—a tongue in which the 
daughters as well as the sons were versed. On Sundays and 
feast-days Father Gerard preached inthe chapel. Mass, however, 
was celebrated in a secret place, for it was necessary always to 
be on guard against the visits of the pursuivants. The report 
of a search made at Braddocks while Father Gerard apparently 
was absent on a missionary tour mentions that the pursuivants 
“ found in a secret place between two walls in the said house an 
old priest named Thomas Jackson, who hath been beyond sea, and 
there was also found all the furniture belonging to Mass, and the 
said priest useth ordinarily to say Mass there.” As we have al- 
ready seen, the laws made a distinction between the “ old priests ” 
and those ordained after the accession of Elizabeth, and many of 
the former class were permitted to live unmolested so long as 
they abstained from the exercise of their ministry. The penalties 
hanging over them, however, were severe enough. To maintain 
the power or jurisdiction of any foreign prelate within the realm, 
to refuse the oath of supremacy, to sue for or use bulls from the 
Bishop of Rome, was high treason. It was high treason also to 
withdraw any from the established religion. Only one of the 
“Marian” or “old” priests actually suffered death under these 
statutes, but numbers were imprisoned. The penalty for saying 
Mass was imprisonment and a fine of two hundred marks. As the 
old priests must have been well known to all their neighbors, they 
could hardly labor in disguise, as the strange missionaries did ; 
the pursuivants could always take them on the slightest provoca- 
tion ; and not a few seem to have been encountered by our more 
adventurous evangelists living inactive under the precarious 
shelter of private Catholic houses, and sometimes viewing with 
alarm the “rashness” of the Jesuits who disturbed their quiet. 
Father Gerard, however, established the most cordial relations 
with the priests of this class ; and with Father Jackson in particu- 
lar, who was his fellow-guest at Braddocks, he had the very best 
understanding. We are not told what became of the good man 
after the arrest just recorded. 


CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH, 
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THE STORY OF A PORTIONLESS GIRL. 


From the German of the Countess Hahn-Hahn, by Mary H. A. Allies. 


PART IL—EARLY YOUTH. 


CHAPTER V. 


FINE FEATHERS MAKE FINE BIRDS, 


A FORTNIGHT later there was another grand dinner in honor of 
Herr Goldisch’s sister, who had come from London with her 
husband to make her future sister-in-law’s acquaintance. The 
reception-rooms were brilliantly lighted up, and all the Prost 
family awaited the guest's arrival. The folding-doors opened 
wide, and a pretty little figure appeared in a pink dress which 
was done up with the usual accompaniment of lace, tulle, and 
ribbon ; abundant tresses of fair hair ornamented the graceful 
head. 

“ Sylvia, little fairy, is it really you?” exclaimed Herr Prost 
in pleased surprise. “This morning you were a dingy cater- 
pillar, and now you are a radiant butterfly.” 

He took hold of the tips of her fingers with his, held her at 
arm’s length, scanned her from head to foot, and said approv- 
ingly as he let her go: “In these horrid crinolines you all look 
like tulips turned upside down. But you are still Sylvia, you 
little witch!” 

“Yes, doesn’t she look different?” said Frau Prost, highly 
pleased. “ Fine feathers make fine birds.” 

It looked like a proof of the proverb, for Sylvia had lost all 
her shyness of her uncle since he had expressed his admiration, 
and she said pleasantly: “I am very glad that you like my dress, 
dear uncle. My aunt chose it for me just as it is.” 

“And you like it better than your black merino? You 
needn’t say yes or no. Of course you do. You must always be 
elegantly dressed. I must insist upon it, as I see you are a little 
person meant to be elegant.” 

Valentine had been too intent on examining Herr Goldisch’s 
bouquet, which she held in her hand, to pay any attention to 
Sylvia, whilst Isidora scanned her with a look which did not 
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express unmitigated satisfaction. Aurel silently shared his fa- 
ther’s admiration. 

The guests arrived. Herr Goldisch was a man of forty, ap- 
parently quiet and sensible. As the future husband of so senti- 
mental a young lady as Valentine, Sylvia had formed a very 
different notion of him in her own mind. He was a widower 
without children, and, like Herr Prost, a man of business, with no 
room for sentiment, but with a great deal of kindliness. He had 
been taken with Valentine; there was parity of circumstances, 
Herr Prost liked the marriage, and Valentine showed an enthu- 
siasm on the subject which mystified everybody. Suffice it to 
say she declared it had always been her dream to marry an oldish 
man, and particularly a widower, in order to console him for the 
loss of his wife. Now, this widower happened to be a millionaire 
and an excellent man whose relatives in London lived in grand 
style; she gave her consent without a moment's hesitation. 

That evening the world opened before Sylvia in all its pomp, 
vanity, and glare. Her great personal charms, heightened as 
they were by unconsciousness, made a most favorable impression. 
Everybody is pleasant to a nice, pretty girl of eighteen; so Val- 
entine followed suit. Up till then she had not found it worth 
her while to notice her cousin, whom, for the matter of that, she 
saw Only at luncheon and upon occasions. Valentine wasa great 
deal too busy with dear number one to bestow notice upon a 
being of so inferior an order as Sylvia at a time when the all- 
important trousseau and future plans were engrossing all her 
thoughts. But Herr Goldisch remarked to her that evening: 
“T did not know that such a person as this nice cousin existed in 
your house.” 

“T myself hardly knew it,” said Valentine, “as Sylvia was in 
mourning and lived chiefly in her room.” . 

“TI am very glad for Isidora that she will have a companion 
when I carry you off,” said Herr Goldisch. 

Valentine chuckled to herself, partly for joy at the said carry- 
ing-off, partly because she doubted whether Isidora much wished 
for such a companion. Isidora had not yet appeared in society, 
and coming out with Sylvia was not to her advantage. That 
very evening a careful observer might have seen how little she 
liked Sylvia’s success—for success it was, in spite of her cousin’s 
ignorance of English, her bad French, and her extreme poverty. 

Sylvia herself was only too well aware of the numerous short- 
comings which were against her feeling at home in society, 
though her tact prevented her from saying or doing anything 
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contrary to its usages. This consciousness gave her a slight shy- 
ness which was in itself a charm, so that Mrs. Dambleton, Herr 
Goldisch’s sister, congratulated Frau Prost on her niece’s excel- 
lent bringing-up. 

“She still wants polish,” answered Frau Prost, “as she has 
never been out; but I hope it will come with practice.” 

“Qh! as to that, a little drawing-room politeness only wants 
practice and habit, and is not a real advantage, even though it 
would be a mistake to be altogether wanting in it. If only there 
is that natural tact which knows exactly what to do and say at 
the moment, ease is soon acquired.” 

“1 think my little Sylvia will have her wits about her. Her 
poor mother, my sister, was a most sensible person, and she had 
a particular practical talent for trying circumstances.” 

As Sylvia got to her room about midnight she thought to 
herself what a strange change had taken place since she went 
into it for the first time. ‘“ How lonely I was!” she mused. “I 
seemed to be by myself in the world, and now I am a child of 
the house. My aunt is so kind, and my uncle is getting quite 
pleasant, and is already very friendly directly he sees me lively 
and ready for jokes. I get everything | can possibly wish for ; 
indeed, the daughters are not better off than I. Certainly, I 
am still an orphan, and I have no friend here like Clarissa Lehr- 
bach.” She rang her bell. Bertha answered it; for Sylvia, as a 
fashionable young lady, now had her maid. Bertha said, in a tone 
of the greatest admiration : “ Really, miss, your dress is too pretty, 
and you look too bewitching in it! What a pity it is that you 
are obliged to undress!” 

“ And that very quickly,” answered Sylvia, laughing; “ it is 

late, and I have to get up at six o’clock.” 
« “Onmiss! don’t think of it. It was all very well before, but 
now that you are to do as the others you must have your sleep 
out. Aren’t you beginning to enjoy your life, as I told you you 
would? Did you remark the silver service, which is only used 
on great occasions? I peeped into the dining-room when it was 
lighted up, just to look at the company, and really my eyes were 
dazzled by the silver and the lights. I’m sure you had nothing 
like this at home?” 

“No, Bertha, I had nothing like it; but then I was home,” 
replied Sylvia with a tinge of sadness. 

“Oh!” said Bertha, stopping short. Her business was over; 
she wished Sylvia good-night and withdrew. Sylvia struggled 
with many distractions at her night prayers, but when Mlle. Vic- 
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toire knocked at her door the next morning at six she did not 
think twice about getting up. She dressed herself quickly, for 
which operation she required no assistance, and went to Mass as 
usual. On coming back out of the gray, miserable fog to her 
rosy abode she felt a certain happiness at having made the little 
sacrifice for God. Then she breakfasted and set about her Eng- 
lish with great zeal. This same zeal delighted Miss Wilmot, 
who was not spoilt in this respect by her pupils, and she spared 
Sylvia her Calvinistic attacks upon Catholic doctrine. Perhaps, 
indeed, Sylvia had a little scene to thank for it which she had 
had with Harry one day when he happened to be in the room at 
the time of her lesson. He was turning over her prayer-book, 
and eyeing curiously the holy pictures contained in it. At last 
he held up one of Our Lady and exclaimed: “ Miss Wilmot, she 
is a Papist.” 

“No, Harry, I am what you are—a Catholic,” said Sylvia 
with quiet determination. 

The child stared at Miss Wilmot, as if expecting her to say 
something. But what could she say? She observed drily: “ Be 
quiet, Harry, and don’t interrupt us.” 

Sylvia had settled in her own mind to do as Mlle. Victoire did. 
“If aservant can assert her independence as to religion, | am 
sure that I can,” she thought to herself ; “and I will also imitate 
her in making friends of every one.” And her plan seemed to an- 
swer. She won her relatives partly by her pleasant manner, 
partly by her winning modesty, which Valentine with her cold- 
ness, and Isidora with her imperiousness, had never been able to 
do. Mrs. Dambleton could not understand how it was that a 
German houseful of young people produced no music. Valentine, 
in consequence, proposed to play one evening. She got through 
a first movement of one of Beethoven’s sonatas, but with so much 
stumbling that at the end of the adl/egro she said she could not 
possibly go on before an audience, and her father remarked drily : 
“ That seems to me the best thing you can do. But, Aurel, you 
can sing. Won't you try what you can do?” 

“ Not without being accompanied,” he said. 

“You see, Mrs. Dambleton, we are poor in talents. People 
must be contented with the solid good things we have to offer 
them,” said Herr Prost in a self-satisfied tone, and Mrs. Damble- 
ton replied courteously that such “solid good things” were in- 
deed the great consideration in life. 

Sylvia seated herself next to Valentine and said: “You 
could surely get over your shyness, Tini, if you were to play 
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duets. That was what helped me. I was so nervous that | 
couldn’t play before papa, and it vexed him. My friend Clarissa 
Lehrbach was the same. Then we began to play duets, so as to 
get mutual support, and from that time people didn’t frighten us 
any more, because we both thought everybody was paying atten- 
tion to the other. And when once we got so far we did better 
and played before any body.” 

“Do you play, then?” asked Valentine, astonished. “Why 
didn’t you say so long ago?” 

“Oh! I wasn’t in the way of it, and nobody asked about it.” 

“To-morrow we must see what you can do.” 

“Yes, but I am out of practice, as I have been three weeks 
here without touching a piano.” 

“Qh! never mind. We will practise in my room on my 
beautiful Streicher piano, which is much sweeter, to my mind, 
than the drawing-room Erard. But have you got any duets?” 

“Yes; and to-morrow early I will bring you what I have 
got.” 

On the following evening every one was much surprised 
when Valentine took off her gloves and said to her father: 
“ Papa, you rave about ‘Don Juan.’ We are going fo play the 
overture.” And with the air of a queen she made a sign to Syl- 
via, and they both sat down at the piano. 

“Ts that our little charmer?” called out Herr Prost in surprise, 
and his wife gave him a pleased nod. 

The overture went very well from beginning to end, Sylvia 
taking the treble and throwing her soul into it. They were 
much applauded. 

“ Little fairy, 1 am sure that you sing, too,” exclaimed Herr 
Prost. 

“Yes, I do, but only little ballads—nothing very wonderful or 
fashionable.” 

“ Well done!” said Mrs. Dambleton. “ German songs are a 
treat to my German ear.” 

Sylvia went to fetch her music, and in the meantime Herr 
Prost said to his wife: “Sylvia must have music-lessons, my 
dear.” Frau Prost nodded her assent. 

“ That will be an excellent thing,” said Mrs. Dambleton. “A 
good master pushes people on and helps them to practise and to 
develop.” 

Sylvia came back with some music, yellow with age, contain- 
ing Himmel’s “ Alexis and Ida.” 

“What old paper have you got there?” exclaimed Isidora. 
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“Heavenly music,” answered Sylvia, laughing, as she seated 
herself at the piano, and, after a simple chord or two, began to 
sing, in a voice which was clear and mellow: “I send thee, fair 
rose, to Alexis.”” Her audience listened with evident satisfaction. 
As the last note died away Mrs. Dambleton said: “ People may 
call me sentimental, if they like, but there is nothing like the 
melody of a German song.” 

Frau Prost smiled, and Herr Prost exclaimed: “ Little fairy, 
tell us who your Alexis is?” 

“Clarissa Lehrbach, dear uncle,” she said. 

“No, I am your Alexis,” said Aurel, walking up to the piano. 

“ Will you be able to sing at first sight?” she inquired a little 
anxiously. 

“We shall get on. Play away,” said Aurel. And he sang 
Alexis’ part in a voice and manner that widely surpassed Sylvia’s 
untaught singing. 

“Why, we have a concert all at once,” said Mrs. Dambleton 
approvingly. 

“Much to my astonishment,” remarked Frau Prost in the qui- 
etest way. 

The ice was broken. Aurel went on singing. Sylvia accom- 
panied him as well as she could, and earned thereby the gratitude 
of her audience for giving them the pleasure of hearing him 
sing. 

The next morning Herr Prost broke in suddenly upon his 
wife’s consultation with Mlle. Victoire. He would have fright- 
ened her, if she had not been cased in her lethargic calmness. 
Herr Prost sat himself down in an arm-chair and began: “I want 
to speak to you about Sylvia, my dear. I look upon it as an ex- 
traordinary bit of good fortune that a portionless niece happens 
to be very pretty. It is quite a chance, and we will make good 
use of it. Valentine is going to be married in a week, and in 
two or three years Isidora will marry, too. Then our home 
would be quite deserted ; for sons don’t make it, though they are 
noisy enough as boys, and, once grown up, they either go away 
or get tiresome: like Aurel. But girls enliven one, and here Syl- 
via just comes to filla gap. She shall stay with us.” 

“ Who knows?” interrupted Frau Prost. “She is so wonder- 
fully pretty that she will be much admired, and perhaps she will 
marry before Isidora.” 

“My dear!” exclaimed Herr Prost in a tone expressive of 
immense superiority. ‘“ You have livedin society now for three- 
and-twenty years. I am surprised that you can think of sucha 
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thing fora moment. Of course people will fall in love with Syl- 
via and pay her attentions, but marry her with her two thousand 
guilders, pretty as she is, and accustomed to all the luxuries we 
can give her! No, my dear, marriageable young men in these 
matter-of-fact days have no such intentions. So this is how it is 
to be: she stays with us toadorn your drawing-room, and she 
shall learn everything that will qualify her to shine. She is full 
of talent, so let her have the first music-master in the place, even 
if the lessons should cost twenty marks each. See about her 
French. With poor, simple Victoire she will only learn how to 
sing psalms with a Parisian accent. Then she must know how 
to ride. I will give her a riding-habit and a pianino for Christ- 
mas ; a grand piano would be too large for her room. So see to 
it all, my dear; it is your department, and I am sure you are 
pleased that your sister’s child should have a home with us and 
have found the way to my heart.” 

“Of course I am, love,” said his wife, deep already in his va- 
rious suggestions. They led, however, toher saying with sudden 
impulse: “ As you mean to spoil Sylvia after this fashion, I think 
you ought also to provide for her.” 

““1 do provide for her in letting her live with us,” replied Herr 
Prost sternly. “Let her marry when she is thirty-six, and then 
we will find her some money, but not before. I have got enough 
to do to look after my own children. Harry, who in the most 
uncalled-for way has been made intoa Benjamin, must needs have 
the same as Edgar, and Edgar the same as Aurel; yet I can’t di- 
vide Aurel’s portion. The Rothschild brothers, who are in un- 
divided strength at the top of the money-market, are my beau- 
ideal.” 

“Oh! yes, love, I will look after the riding-habit and the pia- 
nino without betraying you,” said Frau Prost, answering rather 
her own thoughts than what her husband had been saying; for as 
soon as she saw that a suggestion made him impatient she let it 
drop, not out of virtue but out of laziness. Her ideal in every- 
thing was quietness. All that she wished for was to be able to 
glide along the course of life. 

“T know, my dear, that you take pleasure in looking after 
things of this sort, and that you doit with understanding, so I 
shall leave you for the present.” With that Herr Prost, some- 
what pacified, left his wife to resume her interrupted conference 
with Victoire. If Sylvia had been a thing belonging to him he 
would not have gone to work otherwise. In the same way he 
might have seen to the gilding of a pet silver vase by which his 
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costly drawing-room would receive additional ornament. Was 
this unfortunate Sylvia justified in desiring more than a gild- 
ed life? She had no claims to anything whatever. This was 
Herr Prost’s opinion on the subject, and he acted in accordance 
with it. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A SNOW-STORM AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


VALENTINE’S wedding was over, and she had started with her 
husband for that El Dorado of all fashionable people—Paris. 
Mr. Dambleton was obliged to go to St. Petersburg on business, 
and his wife awaited his return at the Prosts’. She was a kind- 
hearted, sensible woman, and it pained her to see Sylvia’s vanity 
so much fostered by her being spoilt and pushed forward. She 
would have liked to take Sylvia back with her to England, and 
Sylvia, attracted as all young people are by change and novelty, 
would gladly have gone. Sothatone day when they were all to- 
gether Mrs. Dambleton said to Herr Prost: “ What would you 
say if I were to steal Sylvia for a few months? I do not mean 
to stay in London, as my house will be in the mason’s hands. I 
am going to our country-place, where my husband is only free to 
come of a Sunday, on account of his business; and as our four 
boys are all at Eton, I have a very dull winter before me.” 

“English country life is anything but dull in winter,” said 
Herr Prost with constraint. 

“ That may be, but my house is dull,” said Mrs. Dambleton, 
laughing. “I would bring Sylvia back in the spring, and she 
would speak English better than if she were to study it here for 
two years.” 

Three pairs of eyes watched Herr Prost’s face with interest. 
Sylvia liked the plan immensely, and so did Isidora, as she would 
then be able to make her appearance in society with greater ad- 
vantage; but Aurel was much against it. Herr Prost tried to 
turn his answer off in a joking way, but his own hard-and-fast de- 
termination was apparent in it. 

“Isn't it enough, Mrs. Dambleton, to be robbed of one daugh- 
ter by your brother? Must you needs take the other? No, I 
cannot allow it. What would poor Isidora, who is so used to 
her sister, be at without Sylvia? No, your plan isn’t feasible, 
Mrs. Dambleton. But I am thinking of taking my wife and 
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daughter to an English watering-place next summer, and then I 
can return your kind visit.” 

Mrs. Dambleton was obliged to rest satisfied with this plan, 
and Sylvia was delighted at the thoughts of it. Isidora and 
Aurel let their eyes fall, the one to hide her disappointment, the 
other to disguise his unmitigated relief; Frau Prost remained 
passive, awaiting with imperturbable calmness the upshot of the 
conversation which her husband's decision brought to a close. 

Mr. Dambleton returned from Petersburg and lost no time 
in hurrying back to England for Christmas. Before her depar- 
ture his wife gave Sylvia some good advice, and, although Sylvia 
promised to follow it, she had forgotten all about it in a quarter 
of an hour. What with lessons in singing, music, languages, and 
riding, and the practice they involved, and the numerous matters 
connected with dress and society, she had not a quiet moment 
in the day after the early Mass, to which she persevered in going 
with Victoire. 

A little before the beautiful feast of Christmas Victoire ven- 
tured to inquire of Sylvia how she meant to manage about the 
sacraments. “Of course I shall go to confession and commu- 
nion,” Sylvia replied. “ At home I used to go about once in 
three months. My life here is so different, and I am so dread- 
fully taken up, that I am like my aunt, who cannot find time for 
all she wants todo. But this is the first thing to be considered, 
and I was beginning to feel scruples at having put it off for so 
long.” 

“ And yet it is the only thing which helps us to keep our 
peace of mind in the midst of life’s unrealities, and which 
strengthens us to resist the world,” said Mlle. Victoire. 

“You are quite right. Peace of mind and strength are just 
what I want,” exclaimed Sylvia earnestly. And she thought to 
herself: “ What a difference! Mrs. Dambleton, worthy woman, 
gives me all sorts of good advice—not to be vain, for instance, or 
to seek to please, or to lose my head about nice clothes which are 
given to me and pretty things which are said to me—and it is all 
very much tothe point ; but, withall her goodness and education, 
Mrs. Dambleton cannot tell me how I am to carry it out, and 
here a simple servant immediately suggests the right means to be 
used : confession and Holy Communion.” 

“ Victoire,” she said after a pause, “ how fortunate we Catho- 
lics are, and how sad it is that so many people don’t realize it! 
Valentine, now, who is married to a Protestant, must consent to 
have her children brought up Protestants. Why didn’t she in- 
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sist upon their being Catholics? Perhaps Herr Goldisch would 
have consented.” 

“ How could Miss Valentine insist in a matter which is indif- 
ferent to her?” said Victoire sadly. “O my dear miss! it’s no 
easy thing to remain a Catholic in this house, although it’s sup- 
posed to be Catholic, and Mr. Aurel is nearly a wonder. But it 
isn’t my place to complain of my masters, and I have enough to 
do to look after my own conscience, I'm sure.” 

“ How is it, then, that you stay with my aunt?” 

“It’s that horrid money, miss. Your aunt gives very high 
wages, and, being the eldest, I had my mother and six brothers 
and sisters to help, as my poor father was killed in the Barri- 
cades. Thank God! my brothers and sisters are now able to earn 
their own bread, and my poor mother has gone to heaven, where 
she prays for her children. I must work for another two years 
to save enough, and then I shall be free. Whatever God wills 
for me is for the best, and if he wills me to stay on here I am 
quite ready to obey ; but it will be a happy day for me when I 
am set at liberty and free to live in peace and quiet.” 

“]’m sure it will be,” said Sylvia warmly. “ After doing your 
duty in such a position rest will seem very sweet.” 

Christmas came. There was great rejoicing over the presents 
at the Prosts’. Who thought of the heavenly gifts? On Christ- 
mas day Frau Prost drove to eleven-o’clock Mass with Sylvia 
and Isidora. Catholicism compressed into an eleven-o’clock 
Mass met her slumbering soul’s requirements. Herr Prost 
stayed behind and read the /nd¢pendance Belge over a cigar. Syl- 
via had been to early Mass with Mlle. Victoire, and had been 
greatly edified to see Aurel going to the sacraments. After 
luncheon on Christmas eve Sylvia followed her aunt, as she was 
accustomed to do, and said: “‘ Dear Aunt Teresa, will you let me 
spend the evening quietly in my room? I want to go to confes- 
sion and communion to-morrow, and I should iike to prepare to- 
night.” 

“ Wait till Easter, love, then you can go with Isidora and me,” 
answered Frau Prost. 

“Of course I mean to go at Easter, too; but I shouldn't like 
to miss this beautiful feast, so don’t say no.” 

“Tt isn’t our custom, love,” remarked Frau Prost indiffer- 
ently. “ Isidora, did you ever hear that girls went to the sacra- 
ments more than once a year here?” 

“Oh! yes, they do, but only amongst the lower classes and the 
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“ Now, you hear that, love. You don’t belong to the lower 
classes and are not a charity-girl, so you will do as I and Isidora 
do in the matter, and go to confession and communion at Easter, 
Nobody in their senses expects you to do more, and your uncle 
hates pious enthusiasm.” Sylvia made no answer, but that even. 
ing, when a dinner as splendid as it was copious came to an end, 
she left the drawing-room. Her absence was not remarked at 
first, owing to fresh arrivals of guests. Herr Prost, however, had 
no notion of being crossed, and he observed after a time: 

“ Now, then, Aurel, Sylvia, where’s the music? To the piano 
with you both! But what’s become of Sylvia?” 

“She’s in her room,” said Isidora. 

“Ts she ill?” 

“Oh! no, papa, quite well ; but she is reading.” 

“ This reading passion in young ladies is intolerable. Go and 
fetch her, Aurel, and then sing ‘ Alexis and Ida,’ or some other 
pretty thing.” 

Pleased, yet shy, Aurel made his way up-stairs. He had 
never been in Sylvia’s room, and had never spoken to her alone. 
They certainly sang together every day, but before the music- 
master or athird party. Now he was tosee her alone in her own 
room. What would she say? His excitement was so great that 
he hardly heard her carelessly-uttered “Come in.” She thought 
it was a maid, and, as the soft carpet disguised his footsteps, she 
remained intent upon what she was doing. It was only when he 
got to the table at which she was reading that she looked up and 
said, laughing: “I must send you away this very minute, Aurel, 
for | am reading the /mitation, you see, as a preparation for the 
sacraments to-morrow.” 

“ My father wouldn’t take such an excuse, Sylvia,” said Aurel 
sadly. “He has sent for you, as he wants us to sing his favorite 
‘ Alexis and Ida.’” 

“Qh! do invent an excuse, Aurel. I really can’t sing to- 
night.” 

“I quite understand your reason, Sylvia. But you are run- 
ning a risk of being fetched by my father himself, and there 
would be a dreadful scene if he found out what you are doing.” 

“ But that is too tyrannical,” exclaimed Sylvia, half crying. 

“You must get used to it, Sylvia,” said Aurel gravely. “My 
father is really kind, and leaves everybody free to do as they like 
in the way of pleasure as long as it doesn’t put him out. But he 
won't hear a word about church or religion, nor allow others to 
show even a secret sympathy for holy things.” 
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“But what dreadful tyranny over conscience, Aurel! And 
how can my uncle think of such a thing, pretending as he does 
to be so liberal and tolerant? When other people happen to be 
piously-minded he should allow them the same liberty which 
he takes himself not to be piously-minded.” 

“Try to make him see it, Sylvia—or rather don’t try. You 
would have a stormy beginning and gain nothing. But now 
come down.” 

“QO Aurel! it’s so nice and quiet here. I really can’t put up 
with the constant whirl and never give my soul a thought. It 
would be very bad for me if it were to last, and what should I 
have to show for all the accomplishments and all the society 
which fill up my days?” 

“ What do you think my life is?” exclaimed Aurel. “It is as 
superficial as yours, except that I have my business instead of 
your music and language.” 

“Well, now, Aurel,” said Sylvia firmly, “ do let us hold togeth- 
er. We will mutually encourage and even correct each other, if 
necessary. Let us bind ourselves to a strong friendship, which 
may be an incentive to us both to do better and better.” 

“Qh! yes, do let us,” said Aurel, delighted and moved. “ But 
now come down, Sylvia.” 

“ Yes, directly. Only tell me first how you manage to receive 
the sacraments as you ought.” 

“T get up so early that I am at the church-door before it is 
opened, which gives me some clear hours.” 

“ That’s what I’ll do, Aurel. I am sure that Victoire will 
readily put herself out to take me. Now I'll come. I’m quite 
comforted and strengthened, for without cross and without strife 
there’s no living on this earth, says Thomas & Kempis.” 

The door had been softly opened. It was Isidora, who burst 
out laughing and exclaimed : “ Well, this is too absurd!” 

“It’s not at all nice of you to come in on the sly,” said Sylvia 
impatiently. 

“ Do I disturb your téte-a-téte?” she asked spitefully. 

“You heard my father telling me to fetch Sylvia,” said Aurel 
coolly. 

“Qh! yes, to fetch her, but not to stay with her.” 

“ And who shall prevent him from staying here, or me from 
showing him my books and all my things when I choose?” burst 
out Sylvia. 

“ Now, Sylvia, don’t excite yourself, or you won’t be able to 
sing ‘ To Alexis,’” said Aurel kindly ; and, taking her by the arm, 
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he led her down-stairs. Isidora had preceded them, and, seeing 
her father’s black looks, she called out in high merriment: “ You 
will laugh, papa, when you hear this absurd thing. Just fancy! 
Sylvia was sitting at a table with a book before her, and Aurel 
was standing humbly in front of her whilst she explained the 
Imitation of Christ.” 

“I was not explaining, but only quoting,” said Sylvia brave- 
ly. 

“ Sing!” commanded Herr Prost. “It is too late now to go 
to the theatre before our party.” 

They sang. An hour later the drawing-room filled with peo- 
ple,and it was past midnight when Sylvia got to bed after having 
made her plan for the morning with Victoire. 

A heavy snow-storm was blowing through the streets of the 
capital as Sylvia and Victoire, well muffled up, hurried to the 
church in the early morning. There Sylvia was at last able to 
approach the tribunal of penance and to receive the Bread of 
Life. As Mass proceeded the storm grew worse, and at last it 
blew a hurricane. Victoire thought it necessary to take a cab 
on Sylvia’s account ; but the bad weather made cabs very scarce, 
and Victoire had to spend some time in securing one. It was 
hardly eight o’clock when they reached home, but, as ill-fortune 
would have it, Herr Prost saw them get down at the door, and 
his wife had already rung twice for Victoire. As the latter did 
not appear, Frau Prost resigned herself to her fate and remained 
contentedly within her silk curtains. But her slumbers were 
disturbed by her husband, who burst into the room like a whirl- 
wind and called out: “It is really intolerable that such things 
should go on in my house.” 

“ What things, love?” asked Frau Prost, somewhat aroused 
by his vehemence. 

“ Where has Sylvia been to, I want to know ?” he exclaimed 
angrily. 

“ Surely she hasn’t been to church ?”’ 

“Yes, of course she has been to church in weather when one 
couldn’t turn a dog away from one’s door. She will catch a 
cold or a cough, or get hoarse, and probably lose her voice. 
And as she could only do such a thing with that stupid Victoire 
of yours, I tell you plainly that I won't have Victoire remain in 
my house. She shall leave my roof stante pede.” 

“My love, the thing’s impossible,” said Frau Prost, fairly 
aroused. “I won’t agree to Victoire’s going before the Carnival, 
unless I can have another Parisian in her place.” 
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“Nonsense! There are heaps of dressmakers who under- 
stand things far better than such bigoted people as Victoire.” 

“You don’t know what you're talking about, love. Victoire 
is one in a thousand. If she hadn’t this absurd liking for the 
church she would be perfect. I must and will keep her. Vent 
your anger on Sylvia.” 

“ Yes, she shall be spoken to, but it is Victoire’s turn first. 
Ring for her.” 

Herr Prost had time to cool down before Victoire answered 
the bell. When she appeared he asked her quietly enough 
whether that was the first time Sylvia had been to early Mass. 
From one thing to the other he found_out to his intense displea- 
sure, and his wife to her intense amazement, that Sylvia had been 
to church every morning since her arrival. 

“ Very good,” burst out Herr Prost at last. “I will over- 
look the past. But if it happen again—even but once, mind—I 
will turn both you and Miss Sylvia out of the house.” 

Thereupon he betook himself to Sylvia, disturbed her in her 
recollectedness, told her that religious sentimentality was _per- 
fectly monstrous, inveighed against the impropriety of her secret 
goings-on with a lady’s maid, and ended by saying that he would 
punish her undutiful behavior on the next opportunity by expel- 
ling her the house without a penny piece. 

Too frightened to open her mouth, Sylvia burst into tears. 
No sooner had her uncle administered his scolding than she was 
summoned to her aunt. Frau Prost was sitting at her dressing- 
table. 

“This won't do, love,” she remarked in her callous way. 
“You mustn’t play such tricks. You were very nearly losing 
me Victoire, whose services are as necessary to me as my two 
eyes. Moreover, I had forbidden you to go to the sacraments, 
and, as you are so very pious, you should have known that the 
Third Commandment, or the Fourth, I think—or at any rate one 
of the Ten Commandments—says, ‘ Honor thy father and thy mo- 
ther.’ Now, don’t cry, love. It shall be forgotten and forgiven, 
and mark what I say: In future the morning walk to church is 
prohibited. You will go to Mass every Sunday with me and 
Isidora, and once a year to the sacraments.” 

“That’s just why I am crying, Aunt Teresa,” said Sylvia; 
“for it was so different when my mother was alive.” 

“Perhaps it was, my love. I dare say people might have 
different habits in your little Catholic nest. But I, too, am a Ca- 
tholic, and I know perfectly well what the church requires—viz., . 
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Mass on Sunday and the Easter communion, and I follow it out. 
Anything more than this is eccentric or hypocritical. Young 
people are very apt to be over-enthusiastic, and it makes them 
either unhappy or laughable. You must be kept from both ex- 
tremes, for | am very fond of you and treat you as my own 
little girl. It is your bounden duty to be obedient.” 

Sylvia could find nothing against this argument, for she was, 
in truth, treated like a daughter, loaded with presents, fed upon 
life’s good things, and placed in the most brilliant circumstances, 
whilst her talents and capacity for society were being turned to 
account. She could not but acknowledge that she owed her 
uncle and aunt deep gratitude and childlike affection, and fore- 
saw that yielding would be a necessity. But piety, that tender 
plant so carefully nurtured by her mother, required other air 
than drawing-room temperature, and other dew than praise and 
flattery. Sylvia felt more deeply than she herself suspected that 
the supernatural element occupies too small a place in the world’s 
sultry and dissipating atmosphere, which pampers every phase of 
self-love and supplies no counterpoise to its encroachments. 

Outwardly she obeyed, but in her own mind she asked her- 
self seriously whether it would not be better for her to leave 
such a house. Whose advice could she ask? Who knew her 
circumstances or herself sufficiently well to guide her? She 
might have consulted Herr von Lehrbach, had not other reasons 
made her shy of laying the whole matter before him, or his wife, 
or Clarissa. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A BALL ON NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


HERR Prost had declared it to be his good pleasure that they 
should dance the new year in to the sound of music and orches- 
tra, so accordingly a brilliant ball took place on the 31st of 
December. It was Sylvia’s first, and she looked forward to it 
with immense delight. 

“ My little Sylvia must deck herself out in her fairest attire 
and do honor to her name,” he said kindly to his niece, passing 
his daughter over in silence. 

“There will be no lack of pretty things,” replied Sylvia. 
“ We have been sent two beautiful ball-dresses to choose from. 
Isidora must settle whether we are to be dressed alike or not.” 
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“Qh! please don’t let us be alike,” exclaimed Isidora disagree- 
ably ; “it is so stupid.” 

“ Are you afraid of the comparison?” asked her father sarcas- 
tically. 

“IT prefer it so,” she answered haughtily. 

The preference for his pretty niece which Herr Prost gave 
himself no pains to disguise was a very sore point with his plain 
daughter. At first Isidora would have been inclined to be friends 
with Sylvia, whom she looked upon as something quite inferior in 
her simple black dress and her shyness; but Sylvia as she now 
was, carrying all before her, was a great trial. Isidora might tell 
herself over and over again that Sylvia was a poor little thing 
without a farthing, living on her parents’ bounty, and not, there- 
fore, likely to make a good match. As often as she did so a 
secret voice in her mind rose up against her and whispered: 
“ Sylvia beats Isidora out and out.” 

On the last day of the year Aurel and Sylvia had had their 
music-lesson together as usual, and practised their Italian duet 
with their master. Before they separated Sylvia said quickly in 
a half-whisper to Aurel: “ Will you dance with me to-night, Au- 
rel, as often as your duties as eldest son of the house leave 
you free?” 

“T should think I would,” he exclaimed, highly pleased. 

“| have a great deal to say to you,” she added, “ but—” And 
she laid her finger on her lips, which sign Aurel answered by a 
significant nod. 

“ Now, then, have you made yourselves smart? Let me look 
at you,” exclaimed Herr Prost that evening as the two girls, 
dressed for the ball, made their appearance in the drawing-room 
before the guests’ arrival. 

“ H’m, Isi, you’re not bad; why, you’re quite nice. The roses 
suit your dark hair. Supposing you were to rouge yourself a 
little, how would it be?” 

“ My love, what are you thinking about?” said-his wife, laugh- 
ing. “ Paint is for old women, not for young ones.” 

“ That depends upon the women. Why shouldn't they paint 
if it sets them off? Why didn’t you give your daughters your 
own beautiful complexion?” And turning to Sylvia: “ But here 
is a bit of perfection. What fairy cloud have you fallen from, 
little sylph? Are you sure you can dance polka, mazurka, and 
the rest ?”’ 

“T don’t know, dear uncle, but I have learnt it all,” she said 
lightly. 
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“ Why, you can do everything, little witch. You will turn 
many a head.” 

“ What a sad and sorry sight that would be—turned heads, in- 
deed!” said Sylvia, laughing merrily. 


Herr Prost was more and more charmed with the fair, merry 


young thing. What wonder was it if she captivated Aurel? The 
father said to himself, “ We will soon put an end to her pious 
fads,” and Aurel thought, “ How dear she is, and how pious!” 

The ball went off as most balls do. Aurel could not get to 
Sylvia as soon as he wished, but when at last they stood side by 
side Sylvia said in an earnest tone: “ I haven’t much time to pre- 
pare my speech, Aurel, so | will begin at once without more 
words. I think it would be good for me not to stay here, but to 
become a companion or something of the kind in a really Catho- 
lic family, for here I am too much spoilt on the one hand, and 
too much kept under on the other; neither can be good for me. 
As I am still young to live amongst perfect strangers, I would 
rather go back to my guardian ; but he is not well off, and he has 
five children. I could certainly pay him something, and would 
do it gladly until the right thing could be found ; but I know that 
he wouldn't agree to it,so I can’t consult him on the subject. 
There is nobody else in the wide world to whom I can turn, so I 
thought you would be able to give me a disinterested opinion, as 
you understand things.” 

Aurel was quite accustomed to repress his personal views on 
account of an unsympathetic atmosphere, and thus he succeeded 
in disguising the alarm which he secretly felt at Sylvia’s pro- 
posal. 


“ The thing is not feasible, Sylvia. And now we have got to 
dance.” 

Poor Sylvia would willingly have given up that dance, and the 
ball itself, to come to a determination in a matter of so much mo- 
ment to her. Great was her astonishment to find how sad and 
weary at heart it is possible to be in the most elegant of ball- 
dresses, and a novel feeling of deep melancholy came over her as 
she realized the emptiness of this world of flower and blossom. 

“My father and mother will never agree to your scheme, 
Sylvia,” said Aurel between the intervals of dancing: “ first, be- 
cause they are very fond of you ; and, secondly, because it would 
be a bitter reproach to them for their niece to be in a subordi- 
nate position.” 

“No reproach to them if it were no disgrace to me,” said 
Sylvia eagerly. 
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“ The world thinks differently, Sylvia. A companion is look- 
ed upon as quite a subordinate person; and are you sure you 
could put up with that?” 

“No, not positive, Aurel; but I could try and do my best, if I 
thought it good for me spiritually.” 

“Do your best, and in the meantime be turned away from 
five or six houses like a servant? It won’t do, Sylvia, for your 
sake or for ours. What prevents you from staying here, or 
from submitting outwardly and remaining inwardly devout?” 

“The fear of losing my little bit of piety, if I am to get no 
help from without.” 

“Am I not exactly in your position, Sylvia?” 

“Oh! no, you are much more independent. You can go out 
when you like, early or late ; and then you are a man, so of course 
you are stronger and better able to resist secret temptations than 
I am.” 

“ That’s just the question, Sylvia. I have grown up under a 
tyranny which may be good for developing obstinacy or dogged- 
ness, but which is not conducive to quiet determination. I am 
only too conscious of my weakness of purpose, and it makes me 
shy of myself. But, Sylvia, if you would give up your plan and 
stay with us you could do a great deal for me.” 

“ What, Aurel?” she asked eagerly. 

“ Well, in the first place, you would be here.” 

“] should be here, Aurel ?” 

“ Yes, Sylvia, and I should be refreshed and strengthened by 
seeing your fervor. And it would comfort me to feel that we 
understood and could encourage each other, as you said last 
week when you appealed to me to make our friendship true and 
lasting. Will you put an end to it already and leave me to my 
loneliness ?” 

“ So you feel lonely, do you, Aurel?” she asked pensively. 

“I should think so: lonely, misunderstood, tyrannized over, 
hemmed in, powerless—in short, unhappy.” 

“ And do you really think that my staying would be of any 
use to you?” 

“ Use doesn’t express it, Sylvia. I can only tell you that your 
staying is so much to me that I would rather die than see you 
go to strangers; and I should think it ought to be a comfort to 
you to know you can help me, and that we may, perhaps, hope 
for better days.”’ 

“O Aurel!” she said compassionately. 

“ Only promise me to stay, Sylvia, and you need not pity me. 
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You are doing a good work which makes me rich indeed,” he 
said with emotion; adding earnestly, “ and perhaps some day you 
will rejoice in it yourself, for God will bless it.” 

“Tf you are quite sure of that, Aurel, of course I will stay. I 
wanted to hear what you thought, because I know so little about 
things.” 

“Well then, Sylvia, will you stay with us as long as it shall 
please God?” he asked in a tone of supplication. 

“Yes, as long as it shall please God,” she repeated. 

They were just going to begin dancing again when it struck 
midnight and a vigorous flourish of trumpets announced the 
advent of the new year. 

“ A most happy new year, Aurel,” exclaimed Sylvia heartily. 

“T believe in the new year ; for are not you with me, and have 
you not promised me that we shall not part ?” 

“T didn’t promise that,” she answered with a touch of con- 
straint. 

“ Will you let me put this construction on your words?” | 

“Oh! no, no,” she answered hastily, as she ran off to wish her 
aunt a happy new year. 

The ball lasted till morning. When Sylvia got to bed and 
thought over her evening she did not feel quite comfortable 
about all that had passed between her and Aurel, pleasant and 
reassuring as his words had sounded in her ears. But he had 
also said that God would bless her staying on, and, as he had 
both goodness and common sense, she would take his advice. 
Set at ease once more by this reflection, she began her new year 
on the strength of her determination. She put her confidence in 
a man, On the other hand, Aurel began his new year with a 
novel sensation of happiness. He felt equal to winning Sylvia 
and to shielding her from the fitful blasts of fortune. Aurel put 
his confidence in himself. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


LOVE’S STILL WATERS. 


ABOUT a year later than the events recounted in the last chap- 
ter Herr Prost said one day to his wife: “ My dear, I must tell 
you plainly that I am exceedingly displeased with you.” 

“O my love! what have I done?” asked Frau Prost, over- 
whelmed with painful surprise. 

“What have you done? Why, this: you haven't used your 
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eyes or ears. A mother should both see and hear what her 
daughters are doing.” 

“ You frighten me, love. What zs the matter?” 

“ Nothing is the matter yet, but there is love in the air.” 

“Love in the air? What do you mean, love?” 

“ | mean just what I say, and what is not at all an uncommon 
thing when young people live together in a house. Aurel is 
madly in love with Sylvia, and there is a tacit agreement between 
them which, slight though it may be, points to future marriage.” 

“God preserve us!” exclaimed Frau Prost, unwontedly ex- 
cited. “It mustn’t come to that. Marriages between sisters’ 
children are objectionable, and the church condemns them alto- 
gether.” 

“ You see how I agree with the church, and then people pre- 
tend I am not a good’Catholic,” said Herr Prost, laughing scorn- 
fully. “Certainly it is the first time in my life that we are of 
one mind. And as we are three to two—the church, that is, 
and you and I, against Aurel and Sylvia—their marriage will 
never come about.” 

“ But it is a bad business. Are you quite sure about it?” 

“You may rely upon it; it is as certain as that two and two 
make four. Even last winter I was struck by the change in 
Aurel. From being indolent and tiresome he woke up, became 
alert and pleasant, sang readily, liked dancing and society, all 
which things had previously been a burden to him. But since 
the little charmer has been at hand to make him sing and dance 
and chatter he has taken an extraordinary fancy to these occupa- 
tions. I don’t blame him for this—on the contrary, I admire him 
for it; but it mustn’t'go any further. When you went with the 
two girls and the children in the summer to Griinerode, Aurel 
fell back again into his old spiritless ways, which instantly disap- 
peared when he and I joined you in the country. At Griinerode 
he was in perfect bliss, and somehow he always managed to be at 
the little creature’s side; whether it were on horseback, or walk- 
ing, or inthe drawing-room, or in the garden, he was always to be 
found with her. Didn’t you notice it?” 

“Oh! yes, I did; but they are only children.” 

“ My love! when you were married you were not older than 
Sylvia, and, I can answer for it, I, at least, was no child at Aurel’s 
age.” 

“It just strikes me,” said Frau Prost, musing, “that Isidora 
once said to Sylvia before me, ‘ Sylvia, did you see Aurel kissing 
the glove you dropped yesterday, which he picked up?’” 
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“ And what did Sylvia say ?” asked Herr Prost. 

“She said quite coolly, ‘ No, I didn’t’; and as Isidora went on, 
‘I don’t believe Herr Goldisch ever kissed Valentine's glove,’ 
she called out, laughing, ‘ People’s tastes are different,’ and ran off. 
I confronted Isidora with her silly remark, and she remonstrated, 
in her grumbling way, that Aurel really did pay Sylvia too much 
attention. But as I know what Isidora is, especially in matters 
which concern Sylvia, I didn’t think anything of what she said.” 

“T will prove the truth of it, much as it may surprise you,” 
said Herr Prost. “Listen. Our English expedition came to 
nothing, as Herr Goldisch went off to New York, and Valentine 
and her confinement—most thoughtless of her—tied us at home. 
You know that I had other things to do in England besides giv- 
ing you sea-bathing and seeing Mrs. Dambleton. I had a great 
deal of business there. But as I was not quite pleased with the 
occurrences at Griinerode, I preferred staying there quietly with 
you, and letting Aurel do it for me under pretence of my great 
confidence in him. That pleased him, and he liked going to Lon- 
don, the more so as it was only question of a fortnight’s absence. 
Instead of a fortnight, here we are in November, as I managed to 
prolong the expedition to London into a business tour through- 
out the whole of Great Britain, and begged my friends, especial- 
ly Mrs. Dambleton, to see that Aurel got a good insight into land 
and people and society. Of course Aurel was obliged to be 
pleased, and to be grateful into the bargain. But at last head 
and heart have strayed, and he has written to Sylvia.” 

“How do you know that, love?” asked Frau Prost, greatly 
astonished. 

“ Because I am in possession of the letter, my dear. Here it 
is—twelve pages, crammed full.” 

“ Twelve pages!” she echoed in dismay. 

“Yes, twelve pages full of sentiments which would have sent 
Valentine into an ecstasy, and from which I conclude that Aurel 
and Sylvia are of one mind and fully believe that their mutual 
sympathy will develop into marriage in time. Certainly there is 
not a word about engagement, but ‘lasting fidelity,’ ‘immortal 
love,’ ‘our happy future,’ point to marriage between people of 
Aurel’s and Sylvia’s stamp.” 

“What does Sylvia say to the letter?” 

“ Nothing, for she hasn’t seen it and won't see it. Aurel 
didn’t know whether we were still at Griinerode or in town. 
He enclosed the letter to the steward, asking him to forward it, 
and, strangely enough, the steward has had the rare good sense to 
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send me on this letter with my othercorrespondence. The enve- 
lope is addressed to ‘Miss Sylvia von Neheim’; but I did not re- 
mark the address and opened it, and of course do not intend 
Sylvia ever to have it.” 

“ But what is to be done now, love?” asked Frau Prost de- 
spondingly. 

“My dear, you have nothing to do but to ignore the whole 
thing to every one. I will take all the rest upon myself, and you 
may rely upon my discretion and delicate handling. It must be 
put a stop to gently, but the thing must be done. Aurel is ina 
position to aspire far higher than this portionless little enchan- 
tress.” 

“Who is his cousin,” added Frau Prost. “I detest such 
marriages. Don’t be the least anxious, love ; I will be as silent as 
the grave.” 

Whilst Herr Prost and his wife were talking another conver- 
sation was going on a story higher, where a suite of rooms had 
been very comfortably and prettily arranged for Valentine. She 
was lying on a chaise-longue in a cloud of lace and embroidery. 
She was very pale, and her dark hair fell loosely on her shoul- 
ders. She had a telegram in her hand, and was saying in a tone 
of complaint to Sylvia, who sat beside her with some work: “ Be 
warned, Sylvia: don’t spend your loveon your husband. Allmen, 
without exception, are next door to heartless, and when they mar- 
ry they become quite so. They don’t dream of the secret depths 
of the feminine mind, and don’t care to trouble themselves about 
it, for they think of nothing else but of how comfortable they can 
be—the matter-of-fact wretches!” 

“ But, dear Tini,” said Sylvia soothingly, “your good hus- 
band—’’ 

“Ts a married man, and that is all about it,” interrupted Val- 
entine. “He says that he is coming back to-night for certain. 
[ will pay him out by being icy cold.” 

“ You talk as if he had been to New York for his own plea- 
sure, whereas he went because his money affairs were threatened. 
He was so distressed when he brought you to Griinerode and 
was obliged to go so far away !” 

“ And I, inthe meantime, might have died whilst he was think- 
ing of his money.” 

“Tf it weren’t for his money, Tini, I doubt your caring for 
life. So make yourself happy. Everything has come right; you 
are sound and well, and so is your little boy. What more do you 
want?” 
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“1 want my husband to understand me, Sylvia. Fancy what 
trouble I took to make him understand the very depths of my 
heart. I wrote him pages and pages every day during our en- 
gagement. After our marriage I wanted to read with him, and 
he agreed. Of course I only care for novels with plenty of love- 
making in them, and what do you think he proposed? Macau- 
lay's Essays—the most tiresome things, full of history and phil- 
osophy ; just fancy! We never got through .them, and never be- 
gan anything else. So this shows you how very little sympa- 
thy there is between us.” 

“ Perhaps as far as books are concerned. But it is less read- 
ing together than living together that you want to do.” 

“You can’t separate the two. He doesn’t understand me, 
and I am condemned to weep over my mistake for the rest of my 
life.” 

“ What mistake, Tini?” 

“ Having married him.” 

“You should not talk in this way,” said Sylvia seriously. 

“Tsay it to you in confidence, you dear, sweet creature, for 
you attract me wonderfully. Mamma is too cold, and Isidora 
worse still, she is so sharp and vinegary. You have got a warm 
heart, and it soothes me to be with you.” 

It might do her good to unbosom her imaginary grievance 
about her husband’s not understanding her, but it was not to Syl- 
via’s advantage to be indoctrinated in the fanciful whims of a pas- 
sion which made sentiment, not duty, its ideal, and indulged in all 
sorts of vain dreams. 

Ever since the ball on New Year’s eve a kind of tacit yet no 
less real understanding had sprung up between Aurel and Syl- 
via. They themselves could not tell how it had come about, 
but so it was. They had the same way of looking at things, 
or met each other’s thoughts half-way. They were mutually 
happy in each other’s world. They had never spoken of their 
love in so many words, or talked about an engagement, but 
they felt pledged to each other for a lifetime. The future held 
out the one hope, the one name, the one dream to both, and their 
hearts spoke the same language. Sylvia’s fancy shrouded these 
pleasant imaginings in a golden maze, but Aurel saw them 
through a less fantastical light, for he foreboded a struggle. He 
knew his father too well not to besure that gold, asthe thing which 
purchased a fill of pleasure and enjoyment, honor and comfort, 
was his synopsis of happiness, and that he looked upon a higher 
ideal as a myth. “ People with empty stomachs,” he was wont 
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to say—“ poets, writers, and such like dreamy, useless, and conse- 
quently hungry people—have invented an ideal happiness as a 
compensation to themselves; they want to make those who have 
got tangible goods jealous, just as the priests invented heavenly 
delights in room of a used-up mythology. Certainly there is this 
difference: that poets are the most contemptible people on earth, 
and nobody thinks of attending to what they say, whereas the 
priests impose their old women’s stories on a considerable por- 
tion of mankind.” 

This was the kind of teaching Herr Prost lavished on his 
children. His table was luxurious, and after dinner he was wont 
to go to the theatre, employing the drive thither in a comfortable 
snooze on the downy cushions of his coupé. He would then 
watch the prima ballerina’s feats with great interest, return home 
pleasantly excited, receive his wife’s guests courteously when 
there was no ball or party elsewhere, and end what he considered 
a remarkably well-filled day with whist or chombre. Had he not 
spent its chief hours in toiling to procure similar dinners, theatre 
and society pleasures for his children and grandchildren? It 
may be surmised that in his various business undertakings and 
speculations he knew how to speak with unction on the benefi- 
cial effects of industry as promoting the people’s good, greater 
mental cultivation, a higher state of’ civilization, and the pros- 
perity of the commonwealth. He was inclined to think with the 
proverb that trade implies a certain amount of noise in the 
world. But, as a shrewd man of business, he ought to have 
known that industry requires other panegyrists than its mer- 
chant-kings to find lasting favor with the multitude. 

In short, Aurel knew his father’s mind well enough to feel 
certain that he would not welcome a poor stepdaughter, but 
Aurel trusted to Sylvia’s winning charms, to time and his own 
faithfulness, in order to gain over his father. He had liked going 
to London, for he made a point of carrying out to the letter his 
father’s business suggestions. But when he found that his stay 
was not drawing to a close impatience and longing got the better 
of him, and he wrote the letter to Sylvia which was pocketed 
on its way toher. Shortly afterwards he was summoned home, 
where he was greeted, as usual, with cold friendliness from his 
father and feebly-expressed pleasure from his mother. He 
gazed into Sylvia’s delighted eyes; he was with her again and 
could enjoy her company: what more could he desire? 

Valentine had no delighted eyes for 4er husband. She was 
determined to have a grievance which would enable her to give 
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an extraordinary amount of attention to herself and her hard fate, 
Though such women may be scarce, they are to be found. As 
head of a large banking-firm, and consequently very rich, Herr 
Goldisch was nevertheless a very different person from Herr 
Prost. He was very kind-hearted and good-natured, and would 
have been quite ready to make life smooth to a sensible wife, or 
even to let her get the upper hand. But he could not be expect- 
ed to sit down to read French novels with Valentine, or to bother 
himself about grasping her “soul.” He was more than double 
her age, and, being a good man of business, he set much store by 
time. With all her lamentations over not being understood, it 
was Valentine who did not take the trouble to understand her 
husband, for she failed to see how glad he would have been to 
read and talk sense with her. He was kind enough to attribute 
her queer fits and her superficiality to her youth. 

“ But, Tini,” he said good-naturedly, “why has my expedi- 
tion to New York brought me into such disgrace with you?” 

“It wasn’t the expedition, but the time you chose for it.” 

“My dear child, a failure can’t be expected to time itself. to 
your confinement.” 

“ But I might have expected you to time yourself.” 

“Now, Tini, I told you exactly how it was before I set out, 
and left you to decide whether I should go myself or send some- 
body else.” 

“You represented the thing in such dark colors that I was 
obliged to persuade you to go.” 

“TI represented it to you as it was, as a question of thousands 
of dollars, and that consequently I had a livelier interest than 
fifty people I might have sent in seeing to things myself.” 

Valentine was silent, for she had decided for her husband’s de- 
parture. She was far too truly her father’s daughter to trifle 
with the loss of a million of money. 

“ Well, shall we make peace?” he asked, giving her his hand. 

Instead of taking it she said crossly: “I might have died.” 

“So might I, my child. Death spares none of us.” 

“This is really too much,” she exclaimed angrily. 

“Gently, gently, Valentine,” he answered calmly. “ You 
know perfectly well that my wife, the mother of my child, is by 
no means a matter of indifference to me, so I beg of you to spare 
me your trifling reproaches.” With this he left her. Valentine 
got into an extraordinary state of excitement about what she 
called to Sylvia her husband’s unbearable neglect. “But I will 
pay bim out,” she added. 
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“ What will you do?” asked Sylvia, frightened. 

“T will make him jealous.” 

“O Tini! what have you to make him jealous about?” 

“ Let him find out what he loses in me when he begins to fear 
that I like somebody else.” 

“God forbid it, Tini! You mustn’t do it, indeed. Think of 
some other plan,” exclaimed Sylvia, shocked. 

“ Any means of melting his cold heart is lawful. Be warned 
in time, Sylvia, and never marry. Marriage ties you to a selfish 
creature who adores you just at first, and treats you with coldness 
and indifference ever afterwards. All men are selfish by nature; 
they are selfishness personified.” 

“Do you think so?” asked Sylvia, bewildered by this whole- 
sale condemnation of the male sex. 

“T don’t think it: I am certain of it,” replied Valentine unhesi- 
tatingly. 

“] am sure it’s very sad for women.” 

“Of course it is, Sylvia—dreadfully sad,” said Valentine in 
a melancholy tone. “ Women are ill-used, oppressed creatures. 
But it is marriage which makes it apparent. A girl has sweet 
dreams about souls understanding each other under the spell of 
love. Her awakening is frightful. Be thankful that I have 
opened your eyes beforehand.” 

Sylvia was silent, not because she was convinced, but because 
she secretly doubted. As for the selfishness of the male kind, it 
did not trouble her much, for she knew of one important excep- 
tion to the contrary, and she had daily opportunities of seeing 
for herself that Valentine was by no means either an oppressed or 
an ill-treated wife. Herr Goldisch was all kindness and attention 
to her. Valentine’s real misfortune was an excess of prosperity. 
She had a husband whom she could trust and respect, a child, 
and a brilliant position. The troubles of life alone were wanting 
to her ; yet man is so constituted that he creates them for himself 
in default of real ones. Valentine’s small dose of common sense 
and her selfish indolence of character made her inclined to har- 
bor the wildest notions. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE SIRES OF CHASTELLUX. 


“‘ Tell me, what ancestors were thine ?” 


(Farinata degli Uberti to Dante.) 
—ZInferno, canto x, 


TWELVE miles southeast of Vézelay, in France, is the ancient 
castle of Chastellux, picturesque and imposing, on the top of a 
sharp granite cliff that rises suddenly up from the banks of the 
river Cure, which, uniting with the Yonne, sends its waters to 
the Seine. Its hoary towers and battlements have a feudal as. 
pect that carries you back to the romantic age of chivalry, and 

you almost expect to see some venturous knight in his armor, 


“ With belted sword and spur on heel,” 


come pricking over the hills to pay his devoirs to the fair chite- 
laine watching his approach from her bower in one of the gray 
old turrets. This castle is specially interesting to us as the an- 
cestral seat of the gallant Marquis of Chastellux, who took part 
in our Revolutionary war, serving as major-general for three years 
under the Count de Rochambeau. The memory of the brave 
Frenchmen who lent their enthusiastic aid to our cause must al- 
ways be dear to Americans, but, with the exception of Lafayette, 
we know but little of their family history. It was therefore with 
unexpected pleasure I came, as upon the traces of an old bene- 
factor, upon the towers of Chastellux, and found means of trac- 
ing the lineage of the chivalric race whose banner from time im- 
memorial has floated from their walls. 

The present castle of Chastellux is more than six hundred 
years old. Over a gate in the outer wall is a stone on which is 
rudely graven the date of 1240, in which year it was rebuilt 
by Artaud IIL, one of its greatest lords. But the stern don- 
jon-keep, which stands apart, melancholy and threatening of 
aspect, is much more ancient. In its depths, hewn out of the 
rock, are dungeons from which there was once no escape. A 
passage through the walls of immense thickness has recent- 
ly been found, leading to oubliettes over twenty feet in depth. 
Above the prisons were lodged the guards in a hall that 
has narrow loop-holes in every direction. The fourth story was 
the armory, which, at the revolution of 1789, still contained hel- 
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mets, shields, cuirasses, swords, spears, etc., that had doubtless 
been worn by crusaders and knights of the house of Chastellux. 
And in the Salle des Gardes may still be seen ancient armor, 
sheaves of lances, battered arquebuses and other fire-arms, that 
are curious to examine, as well as the immense fire-place and the 
armorial ensigns and quarterings of the family and its alliances 
from ‘1131 to 1842, emblazoned on the walls like so many pages 
of family reminiscences, kindling the mind of posterity to heroic 
deeds. This old tower witnessed the gathering of an illustrious 
assembly of bishops, abbots, and lords of Burgundy and Niver- 
nais, after the first Crusade, to deliberate upon the affairs of the 
country. 

The castle, which is triangular in shape, is composed of six 
towers connected by buildings lower in height. The largest, 
but most modern, is the Tour d’Amboise at the north angle, so 
named in honor of Marguerite d’Amboise, wife of Oliver de 
Chastellux, who built it in 1592, The square tower of the Hor- 
loge contains the family archives. In the wall between the Tour 
d’Amboise and the chapel is an ancient mosaic found by the 
Count of Chastellux while making excavations in his forest of 
Chagnats in the year 1838, together with medals, fragments of 
vases and marble columns, among the ruins of a Roman villa 
with frescoed walls, a little to the west of an old Roman road 
to Autun. 

The family chapel was built by Claude de Beauvoir, one of the 
most illustrious lords of Chastellux, authorized by /ettres patentes 
from Jean-sans-Peur, Duke of Burgundy, who assigned revenues 
for its maintenance. This chapel is entered from the second 
story, as was not uncommon in ancient castles, probably for in- 
creased security of the sacred place. It is dedicated to St. An- 
thony. The arms of the founder and his wife are to be seen in 
the painted windows. 

In the centre of the castle is the court of honor, entered by 
pointed archways—-silent and gloomy as a cloister, overshadowed 
as it is by towers and high walls. 

The castle of Chastellux, with its massive walls, drawbridges, 
barbicans, battlemented and machicolated towers, and portcullises 
“spiked with iron prong,” was a genuine fortress. Its some- 
what inaccessible position also made it more impregnable, so 
that in times of civil disturbances it was always garrisoned as 
a post of importance. It stood, too, on the borders of Bur- 
gundy, and we find Charles the Bold, in his contests with Louis 
XI., authorizing his faithful vassal John III., Sire of Chastellux, 
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to man his castle with as many archers as he could muster. 
As late as last century there was still a battery here of four cul- 
verins given Louis de Chastellux, governor of Metz, by King 
Charles IX. 

At the time of the Revolution the mob took possession of the 
castle, and with hatchet and hammer made sad havoc among the 
carvings, paintings, and family escutcheons ; but it has since ‘been 
restored, and now shows but few traces of injury. It is, in fact, 
one of the best preserved castles of the country, as well as one of 
its most interesting features. 

The commune of Chastellux extends to the other side of the 
Cure, over which is a bridge of two arches, where King Henry 
III. authorized the lord of the manor to collect a toll on all vehi- 
cles and animals that crossed, and on all wood floated down the 
river—no inconsiderable privilege when we remember how much 
fuel is sent down the Seine to Paris from the forests of Morvand, 
and how many cattle for its market by land. According to the 
book of accounts for 1686, the Count de Chastellux received from 
the wood alone that year twenty-five hundred livres. 

The parish of Chastellux now contains about seven hundred 
inhabitants. The church, which is under the invocation of St. 
Germain d’Auxerre, was partly rebuilt by Count César Laurent 
de Chastellux in 1822, but no change was made in the ancient 
portal, tower, and nave. The chapel to the north is the family 
chantry by royal ordinance. Here you see memorial tablets of 
its later members, and the mausoleum of Count Louis de Chas- 
tellux, of the sixteenth century. Beneath are vaults for burial 
purposes, entered from the east, with the dying wish of the patri- 
arch Jacob, Dormiam cum patribus meis, over the door. The 
counts of Chastellux, however, had anciently the right of burial 
in seven churches, in return for services or benefactions render- 
ed: the cathedral of Auxerre, the church of St. Lazare at Aval- 
lon, that of the Cordeliers at Vézelay, the abbey church of Cure, 
and the parish churches of Quarré-lés-Tombes, St. André-en- 
Morvand, and Chastellux. 

Chastellux is not only one of the most ancient baronies of 
Morvand, but in feudal times was one of the most wealthy and 
powerful. Its domains used to extend five leagues from north to 
south, and three from east to west. There were five mills, three 
oil-presses, a lime-kiln, a tilery, five large fish-ponds, twelve small 
ones, and about four thousand seven hundred acres of woodland. 
Its lords seem to have had the right to coin money, for in 1864 
a mould was found with Loys de Chastellux on one side and Vain- 
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cre ou mourir on the other. Another had the family coat-of-arms. 
They also held the barony of Quarré-lés-Tombes, the viscounty 
of Avallon, and eighteen seigniories. 

The origin of the family, like so many feudal races, is lost in 
the remoteness of time, but it is said to be of Roman descent, as 
the name of Chastellux (Castrum Lucit) would seem to warrant. 
All through this region are traces of Roman villas and encamp- 
ments; and Autun, a favorite city of Czesar’s, was called “the 
sister of Rome” by his followers. Such a descent, therefore, is 
not improbable. The family has always been remarkable for its 
chivalric and military spirit. Its ancient knights were among the 
first to take the cross for the Holy Land, and it has borne its 
part in all the wars of the country. Its old war-cry was, Mont- 
réal a Sire de Chastellux, in allusion to its alliance and kinship 
with the family of Montréal, one of the most illustrious in Bur- 
gundy and intermarried with its dukes. It has given France a 
marshal, an admiral, several generals, governors of cities and 
provinces, and counsellors to its kings. And while remarkable 
for its patriotism, it has been equally noted for its devotion to 
the church. It has founded abbeys and priories, and built 
churches, and bestowed gifts on countless religious houses, and, 
by its foundations for perpetual religious services, manifested 
great faith in the suffrages of the church and its power to loose 
and to bind. Everywhere in Morvand we find the name of Chas- 
tellux—in old charters and cartularies of monasteries and manor- 
houses, in documents of civil administration, and in records of 
alliances with the leading families. 

The most ancient member of the family known to us is a 
knight named Hugues de Chastellux, who lived in 1070. His 
son, Artaud I., bore the title of Sire de Chastellux, as did his de- 
scendants till the erection of the barony into a county. Artaud, 
with his five sons and his son-in-law, took the cross at Vézelay in 
1146, and the next year went to the Holy Land, whence, it is be- 
lieved, he never returned. Before his departure he made rich 
offerings to the church, and gave to Notre Dame de Régny and 
“the brethren who served God therein” the right of pasturing 
their swine in his forests, by way of alms for the health and re- 
demption of his soul, and that of his wife Rachel (who consents 
thereto), and the souls of his ancestors, as set forth in a solemn 
act, still extant, drawn up at Avallon in presence of the bishop of 
Autun and of Odo, Duke of Burgundy, and other lords. 

His son, Artaud II., was equally pious and beneficent. After 
his return from Palestine he founded an anniversary service for 
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his father’s soul, and gave lands, woods, and a right in certain 
streams to the abbey of Notre Dame de Régny. And out of 
gratitude for his safe return he built the abbey of St. Martin at 
Chors, or Cure, lower down the river of that name, on the left 
bank. All that is now left of this old monastery is a fragment in. 
corporated in a dwelling-house, an isolated tower, and the half- 
ruined church, now used as a store-house. Its caveaux, where 
once reposed Guy de Chastellux and John, his son, besides other 
benefactors to the abbey, are now completely empty. The cells, 
cloisters, and abbot’s house have all disappeared, but the old well 
remains that stood in the centre of the inner quadrangle. 

Artaud II. died in his native land, and was buried in the col- 
legiate church of St. Lazare at Avallon, where Hugues de Chas. 
tellux, by his beneficence, had acquired the right of family burial. 

When Aubert de Chastellux in 1195 ratified the donations of 
his father and grandfather to the abbey of Régny, the grateful 
monks made him the present of an ox and a chariot well equipped, 
and gave his wife five sous * and each of his four children six 
deniers. 

Artaud JII., a preux and loyal knight, was honored with the 
friendship of St. Louis, whom he accompanied in his crusade of 
1248. He founded a convent of Cordeliers at Vézelay in 1232 
(six years after the death of St. Francis), on the spot where St. 
Bernard preached the Crusade on Good Friday, 1146, in presence 
of Louis VII. and an immense number of lords and people, and 
tore up his own crimson vestment to make crosses for the volun- 
teers to the holy cause, among whom was Artaud L., Sire of Chas- 
tellux. For this purpose Artaud III. bought the chapel that 
Peter, Bishop of ‘Marseilles, had already built on this consecrated 
spot. Artaud’s departure for the Crusade leaving the friars with- 
out any protector, their house was burned down, but he rebuilt 
it at his return and chose it as his burial-place, perhaps hoping 
this might be a safeguard to the inmates and ensure them the 
protection of his descendants. 

John I. of Chastellux had only one daughter, named Mar- 
guerite, who became anun at Reconfort ; and when he was dying 
he asked to be buried in that convent, in order to be near his fa- 
vorite child, and founded for her and himself an anniversary ser- 
vice there with a rent of sixty sous. His son Guy was buried in 
the abbey of Cure, and so was his grandson, John II., who be- 
queathed the abbey one hundred sous tournois for the remedy of 


* The sou, from the time of Charlemagne to the reign of Philip I., was of silver. After that 
time it was alloyed more and more, and kept decreasing in value till it became a copper coin. 
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his soul (1331). This John, when he paid homage to Duke Eudes 
IV., grandson of St. Louis, for his estates in the duchy of Bur- 
gundy, was created Vicomte of Avallon, and a stronghold was 
given him in that town, on the side toward Dijon, which Philippe 
le Bon afterwards allowed Claude de Beauvoir to repair and 
fortify on condition it should be at his service when required, at 
a suitable recompense. The family of Chastellux kept possession 
of this residence till 1789. 

John II. dying without children, the barony of Chastellux 
passed to the female line in the person of his sister, the haute et 
puissante dame Simone de Bordeaux,* and at her death to her 
daughter Laura, wife of John of Bourbon. When Laura died she 
requested to be buried in the abbey of Quincy in Champagne, to 
which she bequeathed a small sum of money, one hundred pounds 
of wax, six oxen, and a car with five wheels well ironed, begging 
the abbot agd monks to come for her remains and bury her in 
their church, where a solemn service should be offered every 
year for her soul. The barony now fell to her sister Jacquette, 
dame de Beauvoir, who died soon after, leaving her son William 
sire of Chastellux. 

William de Beauvoir went to the court of King Charles V., 
where he was warmly welcomed and appointed counsellor and 
first chamberlain to the king. He was the second founder, as it 
were, of the Cordeliers of Vézelay, whose convent he rebuilt 
after it was burned down again in 1390. Beside it he erected a 
pavillon for himself, which became known as the Mail de Chas- 
tellux, where he often spent some days in retreat. He was so 
attached to this convent that he requested to be buried in the 
church beside his ancestor, Artaud III. His tomb, which stood 
before the high altar, bore the following inscription: “ Here lies 
the noble and puissant lord, William de Beauvoir, knight, Sire de 
Chastellux, Vicomte of Avallon, lord of Bazoches, chamberlain 
of the king our sire.” 

Of William’s two sons, George became an admiral in 1420. 
He was buried in the cathedral of Auxerre. Claude de Beau- 
voir, the next sire, by his judgment, courage, and brilliant 
achievements as a soldier, proved himself to be the greatest lord 
of Chastellux. He was born in his ancestral castle in 1386, and 
placed while a mere boy as a page with Philip of Burgundy, 
Count of Nevers. He afterwards entered the service of Duke 
Jean-sans-Peur, who made him his counsellor and chamberlain, 
and sent him at the head of an armed force against the Arma- 


* The castle of Bordeaux was three leagues from Autun, where the ruins are still to be seen. 
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gnacs at Paris, on which occasion the Count of Armagnac was 
killed and the party annihilated. King Charles V. invited him 
to his court in 1418, made him his counsellor, appointed him mar- 
shal of France, and sent him as captain-general against the Eng- 
lish in Normandy, where he took the town of Louviers and 
Otherwise distinguished himself. But his most brilliant feat at 
arms was the taking of Cravant, one of the keys of Burgundy, 
with only four hundred men, and defending it for five weeks 
against the combined forces of Tanneguy du Chatel and the Sire 
de La Baume, whom he put completely to rout July 31, 1423, 
slaying or taking prisoners four or five thousand men. The 
canons of Auxerre, “lords of Cravant from all time,” out of 
gratitude made him and his successors for ever canons of the ca- 
thedral of St. Etienne, with right of sepulture therein, and parti- 
cipation in all the prayers, suffrages, and benefits of that church ; 
which favor the Sire de Chastellux graciously accepted, thanking 
God piously and the dean and chapter most heartily. 

The canons, not satisfied with this recognition of his services, 
bound themselves to celebrate the Mass of the Holy Ghost in-his 
behalf every year on the day after the Assumption. They called 
this the Mass of Victory. After his death it was to be changed 
into an anniversary service for the good of his soul and the souls 
of his relatives. 

Claude de Beauvoir was as devout as he was valiant, after the 
old knightly fashion. Amid all the bustle and distractions of 
camp-life he seldom failed to hear Mass daily, and Pope Euge- 
nius IV., by a special brief, allowed him to have a portable altar, 
at which it could be celebrated when he pleased. He died at 
Chastellux in 1453 at the age of sixty-eight, and was buried in 
the cathedral of Auxerre. 

One of Claude’s daughters, named Pierrette, took the veil at 
Crisenon, of which house she became the abbess in 1473. The 
abbey of Crisenon was on an island in the river Yonne, belong- 
ing to the diocese of Auxerre. It was founded in 1134 by three 
lords of that region, and soon became so flourishing that in 1174 
the number of nuns had to be limited to one hundred. Several 
of its abbesses were of the house of Chastellux, which was 
among its benefactors; among other things bestowing on it the 
priory of St. Jean de la Vernhée, founded by a lord of Chastel- 
lux in the twelfth century, the ruins of which are still to be seen 
on the edge of a forest south of Montcréon, its chapel sacrile- 
giously converted into a stable. The abbey of Crisenon in 1790 
had dwindled down to nine inmates. . 
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Claude de Beauvoir’s successor was his son, John III. He 
served under his suzerain, Charles the Bold, who authorized him 
to garrison the fortress of Chastellux with a company of arch- 
ers against the forces of Louis XI., which did not prevent that 
politic king from appointing him the next year his counsellor 
and chamberlain. John III. seems to have married his cousin 
in the fourth degree without proper dispensation, though the 
ceremony was performed by one bishop in the presence of an- 
other; but three years before his death Pope Innocent VIII. was 
induced to sanction the marriage, and his three children were 
placed under the nappe of the altar at Mass, by way of recogniz- 
ing their legitimacy. To effect this sanction, however, the king 
himself was obliged to write to the bishop of Lombez, then am- 
bassador at Rome, also to Cardinal Benevento, and even to the 
pope, declaring that the families of the two parties had “from 
all time been good and great.” 

Claude’s son, Philip I., was brought up at the court of Charles 
VIII. as enfant dhonneur, which procured him a distinguished 
marriage with Barbe de Hochberg, of the house of Baden. Two 
of their daughters became nuns. Their grandson, Louis de 
Chastellux, first belonged to the household of his aunt, the Duch- 
ess of Longueville, but afterwards had several appointments at 
the court of Henry II. He restored the church of St. André-en- 
Morvand, and, like so many of his family, made a foundation for 
a perpetual service there. He had the heart of his deceased 
wife, Jeanne de La Roére, deposited in the choir in 1549. When 
this old church was repaired in 1864 the cognizance of the house 
of Chastellux, as seigneur du clocher, was found each side of the 
door, with the date of 1101. The entrance is through an old 
porch of the twelfth century, with rude carvings around it. This 
church, a monument of the piety of the sires of Chastellux, 
stands on the culminating point of the village of St. André, which 
is picturesquely seated on a hill nearly surrounded by the Cure 
and the Chaloire, which unite at its base; the former flowing 
calmly out of a narrow ravine bordered by hills that rise almost 
perpendicularly six hundred feet, and sweeping with a deep bend 
around the height on which the village is built. St. André was 
one of the five parishes belonging to the comté of Chastellux, 
and all the inhabitants owed their lord military service and 
were under his civil jurisdiction. 

Oliver, son of Louis de Chastellux, was one of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the race. Though a sincere Catholic, he early 
joined the party of Henry of Navarre, and was made governor 
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of Oléron and Arnay, on account of which Catherine de’ Medici 
made complaints to his father. After his father’s death he went 
to Auxerre, attended by Saladin de Montmorillon and a crowd 
of other lords, to take possession of the canonicate at the cathe- 
dral of St. Etienne, given his ancestor, Claude de Beauvoir. He 
did not lose sight of his own castle, but added to its defences, 
and built the Tour d’Amboise, so called in honor of Marguerite, 
his wife. After Henry of Navarre succeeded to the crown he 
made Oliver de Chastellux governor of Cravant on account of 
his military services and his fidelity to his cause. As Frangois 
de Beaucaire, abbot of Régny, and all his monks had joined the 
League, they were punished by the confiscation of their tithes 
and revenues in Morvand, which were given to Oliver de Chas- 
tellux, as well as their seigneurie of Charbonniéres. But the 
latter, at least, seems to have been restored to the monks, for we 
find it belonging to them in 1740. Of Oliver’s children three be- 
came nuns. One was abbess of Crisenon, and when the island 
was invaded by the Duke of Mayenne, and the nuns were obliged 
to flee, she, in the disguise of a peasant, took refuge at Chastellux 
till her father routed the duke. His daughter Helen became a 
nun of the Visitation at Moulins during the lifetime of St. Jane de 
Chantal, who died there, but she was afterwards placed at the 
head of the convent established at Avallon in 1646. 

The tomb of Oliver de Chastellux may still be seen in the 
church of Quarré-lés-Tombes. 

Hercules, son of Oliver, was created Count of Chastellux by 
Louis XIII. in recognition of his father’s services. He himself, 
however, stood high in the king’s favor and received the ap- 
pointments of chamberlain, governor of Cravant, etc. His piety 
is shown by his foundations in the churches of St. Lazare and of 
the Minimes at Avallon. He also built the chapel cf the Virgin 
in the village of Pont, near Chastellux, where he founded a Mass 
and Vesper service on all the festivals of Our- Lady. He was 
buried at St. Lazare in Avallon, as well as his wife, Charlotte de 
Blaigny. Their tombs, which stood on the left side of the choir, 
disappeared in some of the civil disturbances, but were found in 
1861 among the rubbish of the church, and placed in the tower 
of the Horloge at Chastellux. Of his nine children two became 
nuns. His son César Philippe served under the Duke d’Enghien. 
Count César, at his accession, did not neglect taking possession 
of the canonicate at Auxerre, hereditary in the family. The 
counts of Chastellux, on these semi-ecclesiastical occasions, wore 
a singular costume. He was booted and spurred, and wore a 
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surplice over his secular attire, with a baldric over the surplice. 
He had gloves on both hands, and an amice on his left arm. In 
his right hand he held a plumed hat, and he had a falcon on his 
wrist. He appeared in full chapter thus attired, and took his 
oath of fidelity to the church of Auxerre, promising to defend 
its rights and to abstain from injuring it. Then the canons con- 
ducted him to the choir by the grand entrance and seated him in 
his stall. When Louis XIV. came to Auxerre in 1683 the Count 
of Chastellux appeared before him, as canon of the church, in the 
above-mentioned costume. Some of the courtiers laughed at its 
singularity, but the king instantly put a stop to their jests, saying 
that any of them ought to feel honored to fill such an office. 
This count founded, for the repose of his parents’ souls, a Mass 
in perpetuity in each of the five parish churches in his county, in 
which all of the five curés were to take part, and each one give, 
in his turn, a dinner to the rest. After his death his heart was 
deposited in the church of the Cordeliers at Vézelay. 

His third son, Guillaume Antoine de Chastellux, was intended 
for the ecclesiastical profession, but, after the death of his two 
older brothers, succeeded to the family estates. He was appoint- 
ed governor of Roussillon, and died at Perpignan in 1742. His 
wife was the daughter of Chancellor d’Aguesseau. Their chil- 
dren all distinguished themselves. César Frangois, the oldest, in- 
herited the county of Chastellux. The youngest, Jean Frangois, 
took part in the wars in Germany, and afterwards came to the 
United States with the Count de Rochambeau. At his return to 
France he published a book entitled Voyages dans l’ Amérique Sep- 
tentrionale, and was chosen member of the French Academy. He 
seems to have unfortunately imbibed the spirit of the so-called phi- 
losophy of the period, but could not help paying now and then a 
tribute to the church so dear to his forefathers. In 1787 he mar- 
ried the daughter of General Plunkett, an Irish officer in the 
Austrian service, whom he met at the watering-place of Spa. 
He died the next year, leaving one son, Alfred de Chastellux, 
who became member of the Chamber of Deputies from Yonne, 
and was appointed chevalier d'honneur to the Princess Adelaide of 
Orleans. His mother was, from the time of her marriage, maid 
of honor to the Duchess of Orleans, mother of King Louis Phi- 
lippe, and followed her to prison and exile. She died in 1815, 
greatly regretted by the poor. Henri César, Count of Chastel- 
lux after the death of his father, César Frangois, was appointed 
chevalier d’honneur to the Princesses Victoire and Adelaide, aunts 
of Louis XVI., and his wife was one of their ladies of honor. 
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The count had the spirit of ancient knighthood, and with his 
family followed them into exile. After these princesses found a 
grave at Trieste he returned to France; but his castle of Chas- 
tellux having been devastated by the revolutionists, he went to 
Normandy, where he died. His son César Laurent was worthy 
of his descent. In his boyhood he shared his father’s exile, and 
began his education at Rome, where he embraced the career of 
arms. He became afterwards an officer in the French army un- 
der Louis XVIII., and took part in the war with Spain in 1823. 
He was subsequently made a peer of France. After the revolu- 
tion of 1830 he retired to his estates in Morvand, where he made 
great efforts to ameliorate the condition of the laboring classes. 
He restored the castle of Chastellux and the parish church, 
and built a parsonage on land he gave for the purpose, beyond 
which the countess established a school in 1846, kept by the 
Sisters of the Cross of St. Andrew. In the year 1849 he gave 
seven acres of land near Quarré-lés-Tombes for the monastery of 
Sainte Marie de la Pierre-qui-Vire. This originally belonged to 
the Benedictines, being part of the land given the abbey of Notre 
Dame de Régny in 1186 by Régnier de Chastellux, in gratitude 
for which the monks sent him two hundred lambs, a palfrey, and 
ten sous every year. The name of Pierre-qui-Vire is derived 
from a granite dolmen, formerly believed to turn on its base 
three times every day at the noontide hour. It stands on a rock 
blackened by time, half buried in the earth, in the midst of a vast 
forest, the silence and wild solitude of which were then only 
broken by the torrent of the Trinclin pouring along the foot of 
the cliff on which the monastery is now built. Near by is a time- 
honored fountain of the Virgin. When the monks went to take 
possession of this secluded spot in 1850 four thousand people 
accompanied them across the forests. Their monastery forms a 
striking feature of this woodland scene. Near by they have 
erected a solemn Way of the Cross in the open air, which you 
follow through the cliffs from the bridge of the Gué d’Arfant to 
the old dolmen among the oaks once sacred to the Druids, on 
which a colossal statue of Our Lady is now enthroned. The 
place once more, as in the middle ages, is part of the dower of 
Mary. 
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CATHOLIC MUSINGS ON TENNYSON’S “IN MEMO- 
RIAM.” 


THE “In Memoriam” of Mr. Tennyson® has called forth the 
greatest display of the varied gifts of his wealthy imagination. 
t contains more sentences that will live as classical than any 
other poem written in this century, and perhaps more than all 
his other productions together. In no one of his poems are 
clustered so many sure marks of his poetical genius. Though 
Mr. Tennyson comes far short of the ideal, still he shows more 
the workings of a Christian mind than any other modern poet of 
notable celebrity, either in England or the United States. His 
muse rises to the highest he has been taught to believe or feel 
as a Christian, and oftentimes it takes its flight far beyond that. 
“In Memoriam ” is no pagan threnodiac wail over death. 

Appreciating to the extent of our feeble capacity this remark- 
able product of his genius, we cannot, while admiring as we read 
it, help noticing how often the poet’s muse fails to reach the height 
he might easily have gained—not because of poverty of his 
poetical gifts, with which he is so lavishly endowed, but for lack 
of that full-orbed faith which is not his, and the brightness of its 
light, which would have brought the sadly missed truths within 
the horizon of his poetic vision and have added to the greatness 
of the poet. But ours is not to depict the poet of the coming 
age—an age of increased light of faith and knowledge, when an- 
other Dante, in presenting the drama of divine action in human 
events, will “ make music as before, but vaster.” 

Let it not be supposed that we are in search after profound 
theological lore, or after philosophical proofs strongly knit to- 
gether, in these singularly tender songs poured forth from the _ 
soul of a truly great poet; though it would require an ampler 
knowledge of these satisfactorily to settle the grave problems 
which he not only frequently touches upon but often most deeply 
stirs. We are content, however, to look at his poems from his 
own standpoint, and accept the estimate he himself has placed 
upon his work ; which estimate does him, in our opinion, less than 
scanty justice, and hardly justifies the bringing forth into so 
bright a light as he sometimes certainly does questions from the 
profoundest depths of the soul, and then to utter not seldom in 
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reply “wild and wandering cries.” Far be from us the wish 
to transform the poet into a theologian or a philosopher. Let 
the poet be a poet, not less but more; such is our heart’s desire. 
But if, in an age of doubt, the poet’s vision of truth be too clear 
or his speech too firm, he loosens his hold upon it, and will he not 
fail in his highest work? Let, then, his sight be dim and his lips 
stammer, so that his. muse captivates men’s minds to a higher 
range of thought and § sways their hearts to a nobler love. It is in 
this sense the following canto may be accepted as an explanation 
of his purpose and as an excuse for his occasionally faltering 
muse: 


“ If these brief lays, of Sorrow born, 

Were taken to be such as closed 
Grave doubts and answers here proposed, 
Then these were such as men might scorn: 


“ Her care is not to part and prove; 
She takes, when harsher moods remit, 
What slender shade of doubt may flit, 
And makes it vassal unto love: 


“ And hence, indeed, she sports with words, 
But better serves a wholesome law, 
And holds it sin and shame to draw 

The deepest measure from the chords: 


“Nor dare she trust a larger lay, 
But rather loosens from the lip 
Short swallow-flights of song, that dip 
Their wings in tears, and skim away.” 


In the proem of this series of elegies, after the invocation begin. 
ning with the line: 


“ Strong Son of God, immortal Love,” 


he tells us in the third stanza: 
“Thou madest man, he knows not why.” 


Is this so? What means the Incarnation of the “Son of God,” 
and nineteen centuries of light of his divine teachings? But, 
thanks to this light, man does know why, and so does the poet, 
and he tells us in the very same canto plainly the why: 


“Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine.” 
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Surely, he who can truly say, The will of God and mine are one, 
has attained the height of perfection. 


“ Our wills are ours, to make them thine.” 


How can we say more, do more, or aim at higher than this? 
How, then, can the poet say, 


“Thou madest me, I know not why”? 


Does he mean that man’s destiny is a secret locked within his 
Creator’s bosom, and so sublime and noble is the end for which 
God made man that, until he please to reveal it, man cannot 
know why? Perhaps. Or does his doubt settle about the motive 
of God in the creation of man?—which the Angel of the Schools 
teaches was God’s love for his own goodness, that is by its na- 
ture diffusive and lives out of itself. The poet’s meaning is not 
clear. Again, in the same canto he teaches: 


“Merit lives from man to man, 
And not from man, O Lord, to thee.” 


A poet, when he dogmatizes, unless he be inspired like David, 
the singer of Israel, or equipped as Dante, creates only confusion 
and fails in truth. For grant that merit exists from man to man, 
since they stand on a footing of equality; but why should not 
merit also exist “from man to God,” when it has pleased God to 
become man, and to raise man, by making him by adoption his 
child and a participator in his nature, to a certain equality with 
himself : 


“ Here is the source, 
Whence cause of merit in you is deserved.” * 


Otherwise how shall we read the cheering words addressed by 
Christ to man: “Well done, good and faithful servant; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord!” “He that glorieth,” so runs 
the text of Holy Writ, “may glory in the Lord.” To esteem 
ourselves less than God has made us is not humility. 

It would be a wrong done to our author if we harbored the 
thought that he were insensible to the shortcomings of his song. 
Listen to an open confession in the last stanzas of this prefatial 
poem, and in its last line the breathing of a lowly and most sub- 
lime prayer: 


* Dante, 
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“ Forgive these wild and wandering cries, 
Confusions of a wasted youth ; 
Forgive them where they fail in truth, 

And in thy wisdom make me wise.” 


We know not in what writer of our day one can find so often 
and so perfectly expressed the different states of the soul com- 
mon to men who fain would be Christians in this sceptical age, 
and the thoughts and feelings to which these give birth, as in 
the poems of Alfred Tennyson. The basis of his wide-spread 
popularity is real and well deserved, and men of competent in- 
telligence look upon him as the prince of poets of the nineteenth 
century. Hehas his religious doubts—doubts deep and strong— 
and what earnest man of this age has not, or has not had his mind 
clouded with like doubt? We speak not now to Catholics; for 
them to be tormented with such doubts is no mark of earnest- 
ness or intelligence, but of delinquency or of culpable mismanage- 
ment. He, too, does not hesitate to bring his dismal thoughts to 
full utterance and say : 


“ My will is bondsman to the dark ; 
I sit within a helmless bark.” 


But he does not publish them boastfully or recklessly like 


“Some wild poet, when he works 
Without a conscience or an aim.” 


His voice of sincere confession of darkness usually isswits into 
an earnest cry for the light: 
“ But what am I? 
An infant crying in the night: 
An infant crying for the light : 
And with no language but a cry.” 


Alas! where will this soul, whose “ will is bondsman to the dark,” 
find the light? Will the muse of a soul baptized-like a neo-pagan 
one presume to mock us and say : 


“ All my hurts 
My garden spade can heal. A woodland walk, 
A quest of river-grapes, a mocking thrush, 
A wild-rose, or rock-loving columbine, 
Salve my worst wounds.” * 


Not so; this would be making Nature more (which is false) not 
less divine (which she is) than man. Without disparaging her 


* Emerson, ‘* Musketaquid.” 
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precious gifts, our poet, urged by a wound which no spade, or 
bird, or flower has the virtue to heal, exclaims: 


“ And all the phantom, Nature, stands— 
With all the music in her tone, 
A hollow echo of my own— 
A hollow form with empty hands.” 


Nor can the sorrow of his loss be drowned in forgetfulness born 
of commonplace : 





“One writes, that ‘Other friends remain,’ 
That ‘ Loss is common to the race ’"— 
And common is the commonplace, 

And vacant chaff well meant for grain.” 


“ And what to me remains of good? 


“ And unto me no second friend.” 


But what mysterious power upholds the poet? He dimly ex- 
presses it: 


“My Arthur! whom I shall not see 
Till all my widow’d race be run.” 


It is not nature, or the Stoic’s lesson got by rote, but the sweet 
hope of meeting his friend, and their mutual recognition in the 
ampler future life, that secretly sustains the almost vacant long- 
ings of his soul in its bitter grief at his present loss, as we shall 
| see. Let the poet recount the steps by which this height was 
reached. On Christmas eve, he tells us, 


“Then echo-like our voices rang ; 
We sung, though every eye was dim, 
A merry song we sang with him 
Last year : impetuously we sang: 


“ We ceased: a gentler feeling crept 
Upon us: surely rest is meet: 
‘They rest,’ we said, ‘their sleep is sweet,’ 
And silence follow’d, and we wept.” 


To know that the loved ones who are gone before us sleep— 
to know this and nothing more is a comfort, but a very slender 
comfort: a comfort too slight to still the tenderest and deepest 
yearnings of the soul and the poet says properly: 


“ And silence follow’d, and we wept.” 
VOL, XXXIV.—14 
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On this holy eve a diviner faith solicits their souls, and brings to 
perfect birth nobler and more comforting truths, which find their 
way to their lips and expression in his song : 


“ Our voices took a higher range ; 
Once more we sang: ‘ They do not die 
Nor lose their mortal sympathy, 
Nor change to us, although they change ; 


“* Rapt from the fickle and the frail 
With gather’d power, yet the same, 
Pierces the keen seraphic flame 

From orb to orb, from veil to veil.’” 


Well may the poet, after such a spontaneous and triumphant 
outburst of divine faith, conclude, not with silence and in tears, 
but in nobler tones of joy which until now has not been heard 
from his mournful muse : 


“Rise, happy morn! rise, holy morn! 
Draw forth the cheerful day from night : 
O Father! touch the east, and light 
The light that shone when Hope was born.” 


Other things may be gathered from this and other poems of 
Mr. Tennyson, some favorable, and markedly so as displaying Ca- 
tholic instincts, and some things vague, doubtful, and at times, but 
rarely, uncatholic. Uncatholic—we do not say unchristian, for 
it can be said, in excuse, where there are no defined limits or cri- 
terion of divinely revealed truth, unless it be what each one in 
his own eyes sees fit to hold, who can say where Christianity be- 
gins or where it ends? But we note distinctly, and at the same 
time with thanks, that, unlike our Bryant, Longfellow, Emerson, 
Whittier, because better instructed or less swayed by bias, per- 
haps, he does not allow himself to indulge, as we regret to say 
they do, in circulating oft repeated and as oft refuted calumnies 
against the Catholic faith or the church. We do not remember 
one instance in contemporary non-Catholic poets of their fear- 
lessly stepping forward, as he does, against fanaticism, in favor 
of both. Acknowledging in the “St. Simeon Stylites” of the 
poet a certain appreciation of much of what is Catholic, neverthe- 
less the attempt of his muse to depict in proper colors the cha- 
racteristics of a Catholic saint is, in our opinion, a failure. This 
is not to be wondered at, for Christianity, as he has been led to 
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understand it, furnishes him with no type of human sanctity by 
which he could interpret his superhuman excellence. By super- 
human we do not mean non-human, because superhuman, in a 
Catholic sense, means supremely human, divinely human. 

Though we have not said the thousandth part of what we 
have to say qn this singular poem, and have but touched upon 
a few of the elegies which it contains, we should not do their 
author justice if we passed without noting the fact that he does 
not hesitate to smite, with all his strength and scorn, the oppo- 
nents of Christianity, whether pantheist or atheist. Here is one 
of his blows aimed at the latter foes: 


“I trust I have not wasted breath : 
I think we are not wholly brain, 
Magnetic mockeries ; not in vain, 
Like Paul with beasts, I fought with Death; 


“ Not only cunning casts in clay: 
Let Science prove we are, and then 
What matters Science unto men, 
At least to me? I would not stay. 


“Let him, the wiser man who springs 
Hereafter, up from childhood shape 
His action like the greater ape, 

But I was born to other things.” 


Our pleasant task is ended, though it has not been the more 
genial one to cull the flowers and precious gems that spring luxu- 
riantly on every page and in almost every line of these songs. 
Ours has been rather to appreciate, enjoy, and admire these gifts, 
as far as our capacity allowed, in our solitude, and to touch 
lightly and mostly on a few points when we have felt envious 
that he who had done so much for us should not have done, 
what he might have done, all. . 
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KELT AND TEUTON. 


ONE of the most widely received ideas of the day is that 
“English” and “ Anglo-Saxon” are synonymous terms. For 
many reasons an inquiry into the validity of this opinion would 
prove interesting. It so-happens that the modern Irish have 
never been entrusted, in Ireland, with self-government ; it so hap. 
pens that the English have built up in England a great and sub. 
stantially free state which has challenged the admiration and 
hatred of the world. Some admire the government; others do 
not. De Lolme devoted a book to showing the working of the 
constitution; Ledru-Rollin had nothing but condemnation for 
what he regarded as an unmitigated oligarchy. However, the 
many grand qualities of the English people are admitted on all 
hands. It would be folly to deny them. Whence came this peo. 
ple? The average answer of the present day would be, “from 
the Teuton race.” 

Is the Kelt, then, by nature an inferior being? Compare 
England with Ireland, we are told. The comparison is, of 
course, to the advantage of England. But is it fair? 

To be fair we should see, not what the Irish as a people are 
to-day, but the best development they reached in an independent 
state. They touched the highest point, most likely, just before 
the invasion of the Danes and three hundred years before the 
coming of the English. At that time they possessed as many of 
the comforts of every-day life as the English of the same epoch. 
If we consult the candid historians of each country we shall find 
that their houses, their food, their system of agriculture, and the 
few rudiments of the mechanical arts they had attained to were on 
some points better, and on some worse, in the respective states. 
Look, too, at the Brehon code of laws, which had existed among 
the Irish from time immemorial, modified by the introduction of 
Christianity, but substantially the same. Those laws embodied 
a gentleness which men living under a harsher system have al- 
ways struggled for and are just now obtaining. While in this 
respect—freedom from capital punishments—they will compare 
favorably with the code in force in England one hundred years 
ago, it also testifies to the character of the people in a more im- 
portant way. In an independent state harsh laws are the out- 
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come of evil living. Now, while the face of Irish history presents 
a constant succession of crimes, in private life they must have 
been very different, else mild laws would have been insufficient 
to sustain the fabric of society. The missionary spirit of the isl- 
and, and its fame as the home of learning and religion, during 
that epoch of history, are too well known to need any comment. 
Taking all these facts into consideration, it would not be far 
from right to say that the civilization of the Irish was not infe- 
rior to the civilization of the English of the same age.* 

That civilization did not abide. When the English came they 
found the country in great disorder. The Danes had been ex- 
pelled, and the sparks that had been trampled down were begin- 
ning to glow again. But the incessant invasions of three hun- 
dred years had left marks not to be easily effaced. However, it 
does not fall within the scope of the present paper to discuss the 
causes and nature of that decline. All that has to be shown is 
that a high comparative degree of civilization was once attained 
by the Keltic race in an independent nation. 

To say that this race was proud, factious, tribal, and often 
engaged in civil strife is merely to describe the state of that 
epoch in all lands. The same objection might have been urged 
by Xerxes against the old Greeks. It argues no failure in gov- 
ernmental ability, except one—fatal in an age of force. During 
a civil war a foreign power has an opportunity to subjugate the 
country. And this was the actual result in the case of the Irish. 
It happened that a neighboring power—England—was strong 
and united, while the Irish were weak and divided; hence the 
present relations of those countries. 

But suppose that no foreign power had interposed, or sup- 
pose that the Irish had united, as they had done after many years 
in the case of the Danes, and that they had expelled the handful 
of English who were gaining a foothold in the land. Can we not 
conceive a fair civilization growing out of the beginnings that 
then existed? If it had thus developed, with only the normal in- 
fluences of other nations acting upon it, it would have been a 
singular, as Mr. Froude justly says, but nevertheless a better 
development for the Irish themselves than that which they have 
been forced through. Fatal as civil war is, it is better than con- 
quest by a foreign power. If Darius had conquered Greece, and 
thus barred off that independent interval between his invasion 


* Consult Cusack’s History of Ireland. This work is valuable especially for the reason 
that it brings into the compass of a popular handbook many of the researches into the civiliza- 
tion of the ancient Irish, 
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and the coming of the Romans, the name of Greece would have 
been little more familiar to us than the names of Persia’s appen- 
dages. A distracted France is better than a dead Poland. 

Let us leave these speculations on the what-might-have-been, 
and turn to actual facts. England is amply recognized as a 
great nation, and the greatness of that nation is generally re. 
ferred to Teutonic sources. Writers who differ on thousands of 
other points are all agreed upon this. And those English histo. 
rians—Mr. Freeman and his younger followers, Canon Stubbs 
and Mr. Green—whom the world credits as the best constitu- 
tional authorities on the history of their country have given 
a weighty import to a vague popular belief. What is here said 
is not meant to be derogatory to Mr. Freeman in any other 
respect than as to his attitude towards this theory of race. In- 
deed, on questions involving pure matters of history—such as the 
actions of men in this or that age—he has exhibited a notable im- 
partiality. By aclose study of chronicles and state papers he 
has cleared English history of many errors and hasty false- 
hoods. But the time has now come when the scientific spirit of 
the age questions the supreme authority of old chronicles; and 
the conflict between what those old chronicles say and the con- 
clusions of anthropology is so sharp and violent on this matter 
of the ancestry of the English people that one or other must be 
discredited. 

The opponents of the Teuton theory have not hesitated to at- 
tack it even on its favorite ground. When the chronicle of Gildas, 
on which so much reliance is placed, is shown to be untrust- 
worthy, a shock is administered to the whole line of annalists. 
And now, in addition to Dr. Nichols’ laborious work, The Pedi- 
gree of the English People, in which the above result was obtained, 
we have Mr. Skene, in his Ke/tic Scotland, showing, on purely 
documentary evidence, that the Teutons do not predominate in 
that section of the island. But the field here is so vast that it will 
be many years before any sweeping conclusion can be formed. 
Nevertheless, this aspect of the question will not be neglected; 
and as the historical inquiry will seem more valid to many than 
scientific observation of existing peoples, we may expect to see 
works of this kind appear from time to time. They will be con- 
firmatory, at all events. 

Now let us see what the scientists have to say upon the sub- 
ject. Anthropology, the science that divides races by noting 
their physical peculiarities, is now admitted by the best philolo- 
gists to be a more decided test than language. Chronicles upon 
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this subject are probably weaker than either, on account of their 
inherent nature. Every one will have to form his own estimate 
when they come into conflict with anthropology. The task I 
have set myself is merely to show what anthropology reveals as 
to the ancestry of the English people. 

Professor Huxley is a writer whose philosophical opinions 
have deservedly found few followers ; but as a scientific authority 
he will not be disputed by many. More than nine years ago he 
showed that the population of western Europe may be broadly 
divided into two types, the dark and the fair. It had till then 
been popularly supposed that the Kelts were dark. But he 
pointed out that all ancient authors were agreed that Kelt and 
Teuton were alike fair, and it then remained for him to show 
whence came the dark race. But of this dark type there are two 
races, perfectly distinct from each other. One—the Silurians— 
have long and narrow faces and heads, high noses, and frequently 
retreating chins and foreheads ; the other—the Ligurians—have 
short and round heads and faces, small and fleshy noses, and fore- 
heads round and inclined tobulge. The first are found among the 
Basques on the slopes of the Pyrenees, as the Silures in Wales, 
and were generally considered to form the dark stock of Britain. 
This view is partially adopted by Mr. Grant Allen.* The Ligu- 
rians were estimated by M. de Boisjoslin in his work, Les Peuples 
de la France, to form ten millions of the French. They have lost 
their original speech, but the name is preserved in the Ligurian 
Alps and the river Loire, formerly Ligur. The Logrians were 
a British tribe at the time of the Saxon invasion; and the name 
Liogairne occurs in Ireland. These Logrians were most likely 
identical with the continental Ligurians. Professor Phillips, 
quoted in Mr. Grant Allen’s article, describes the exact dark type 
of the race, which he found in Yorkshire and some of the eastern 
counties. The conjecture has been hazarded that they occur 
most often in the east, while the Silurians or Basques are chiefly 
found in the west. Mr. Larminie is inclined to add another race, 
but this is rather hypothetical. The Mongolian or Eskimo type, 
descended from the Cave-men of the glacial epoch, are too far off 
for anything certain to be known about them, and the present 
complications of the British race are quite sufficient. 

Mr. Larminie shows how these facts bear upon the Teuton 
theory in such concise sentences that I cannot do better than 
quote him: 


* Fortnightly Review, October, 1880, 
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“,... We see that the Britons were composed of at least three races, 
two of them dark, the Silurians and Ligurians, and one fair, the Kelts. Mr, 
Freeman tells us that these people were exterminated by Teutons in the 
fifth and sixth centuries throughout the greater partof England. But Pro- 
fessor Huxley is still able to divide our population into two principal types, 
the dark and the fair. Now, if the Teutons, who were undeniably fair, com- 
pletely destroyed the earlier races, how comes it that there is a dark type 
in England at all? The dark types, by their presence amongst us, tell the 
story of their own survival, and testify to a fact which it might otherwise 
have been hard to prove. The true Kelt, being himself fair, can with diffi- 
culty be distinguished from the Teuton in our existing population ; but the 
dark Briton having survived, we cannot suppose that the fair Briton per- 
ished ; so that while the whole of our dark stock is non-Teutonic, so also is 
perhaps one-half of our fair stock, while only the remaining half of the 
latter is really of Teutonic descent.” * 


The word Keltic is now used to designate the composite pre- 
Saxon race. With this understanding Mr. Grant Allen, in the 
article already quoted, has been able, by studying the English 
people as they are, to map off the Keltic area of England as 
follows : 

In the southwest it extends along the southern coast far 
enough to include Hampshire. 

Many west and west-midland counties are either Keltic or 
half-Keltic in blood. 

The important northwestern counties are chiefly peopled by 
Kelts. 

In addition to the original foundation of Keltic population, 
the western counties have received continual reinforcements of 
the same element from Wales. Also, into the great manufactur- 
ing towns of the north, and into London, there has flowed a con- 
stant stream of Kelts from Wales, Ireland, and the highlands of 
Scotland. He estimates that the population of London is re- 
cruited to the extent of thirty per cent. from English counties, 
such as Devon and Somerset, that afe intensely Keltic. 

Mr. Larminie brings philology and history to fortify the 
position of the scientists : 


“It is clear that the Teutonic conquest of these islands was much less 
complete than the previous Keltic conquest. In the earliest times of 
which we know anything the Keltic speech had penetrated into every cor- 
ner of Britain and Ireland, and had completely driven out the earlier 
tongues. The races, however, who spoke those tongues had not been de- 
stroyed. Now, English, in spite of its advantages as the language of a great 
civilized empire, has but recently replaced Keltic in Cornwall, has as yet 


* Gentleman's Magazine, February, 1881. 
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failed to establish itself in many parts of Scotland and Ireland, and has 
hardly gained ground at all in Wales, In connection with these facts let 
us note at what a late period Wales was finally conquered, the Saxons even 
under Egbert being unable to accomplish the task. But if all England up 
to the Welsh mountains had been occupied by a homogeneous Teutonic 
population, can we believe that Wales would not have been at once over- 
whelmed, and that the Keltic name and language would not have been 
completely obliterated? The Saxons were evidently not strong enough 
really to colonize the western half of England ; they were able only to con- 
quer it and occupy detached positions sufficient for that purpose. With 
regard to the west generally, we may sum up by saying, in Professor Hux- 
ley’s words, that it is probably more Keltic, as a whole, than Ireland itself.”.* 
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Assuming, as we have now abundant right to do, that the 
ethnological ‘topography is to a certain extent settled, we may 
pursue the inquiry by examining what each section of the British 
Empire has contributed towards building up the fabric of its 
greatness. I may be met at the outset by the objection that, no 
matter what part of England we take as an illustration, Teuton 
blood has supplied the brain and energy which went into the 
creation of her wealth and mind. Why? Certainly the original 
Saxon has not achieved much in his own country. In truth, no 
reason can be given. And ethnology is a vain study, if the con- 
clusions of anthropologists can be overruled by such an empirical 
assertion. 

In war, both by sea and land, the Scotch and Irish are allow- 
ed to be unsurpassed by any other nations. The northwestern 
counties, in manufacture ; the west, including Liverpool, in com- 
merce; the southwest, extending along the southern coast to 
Hampshire, in agriculture—all these represent the energy and en- 
terprise of the Kelt in those respective spheres of human en- 
deavor. 

This, in the light of Professor Huxley’s remarks, is so obvious 
that it need not be dwelt upon. But how about that widest 
field for the work of the human brain which, now that it has such 
extensive development, is also held to be the highest?—I mean 
literature. Can the Kelt hold his own with the Saxon here? 

The answer hitherto has been, no. The Kelt, it was said, was 
able to make sporadic efforts of great brilliancy. In song-writ- 
ing, for instance, the Kelts were allowed the highest mark. The 
best song-writers in English literature were born in Scotland and 
Ireland. But when the Kelt ventured into the more continuous 
and grander form of the epic and the drama his endurance 
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failed. The reason alleged is the lack of force in mental cha- 
racter. Is thisso? May not the absence of great works of art 
in Scotland and Ireland be accounted for on much humbler and 
better comprehended grounds? Keltic France possesses such 
works. Therefore the absence of them in Scotland and Ireland 
cannot be attributed to any serious defect in mental character. 
The true cause of barrenness was want of demand. The drama 
had no national capital in either Scotland or Ireland to exhibit 
itself in; and both the epic and the drama would have proved 
too ponderous works for countries always struggling for their 
rights. Subject countries have never produced epics and dramas. 
The necessities of their situation and the nature of their exis- 
tence straiten the national efforts at expression to the short 
and stirring song. Subject countries have produced the most 
and the best song-writers. Let us now examine whether, under 
more favorable circumstances, the Kelt was able to produce great 
works of an abiding character. 

The apotheosis of Anglo-Saxonism is probably reached by M. 
Taine in his English Literature. And it is rather singular to no- 
tice, in this connection, how little of the Anglo-Saxon talk is done 
by true Anglo-Saxons. Professor Huxley and Mr. Matthew Ar- 
nold, who strenuously combat the idea of Teuton superiority, 
are both true Anglo-Saxons; while it is left for a Kelt like M. 
Taine to give the most continuous and emphatic expression to 
the theory. According to him, every eminent English author 
from Chaucer to Tennyson is but an insular development of 
Germanic forms of thought. How such a theory could prove 
palatable to the proud English isa mystery. It only concerns us, 
however, to ask, is it true? 

If it is, then those authors must have been born in East Eng- 
land. Now, I have taken the trouble to make out a list of Eng- 
lish authors, selecting only those who produced a marked im- 
pression on the thought of their country. Taking the counties 
in which they were born as an indication of the prevailing stock 
from which they came, and of course including Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales on the Keltic side of West England, East England 
was credited to the Teutons, and London was marked neutral. 
The result is this: the West has one hundred and eight, London 
thirty-four, and the East forty-nine. Or, again, let us take those 
authors who, in M. Taine’s opinion, embodied the strongest es- 
sence of the Teuton spirit, and about whose great names he con- 
structs his whole book. 

Of these the West claims: Ben Jonson (Scotch parentage), 
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Shakspere (Warwick), Joseph Addison (Wilts), Swift (Ireland), 
Henry Fielding (Somerset), Tobias Smollett (Scotland), Robert 
Burns (Scotland), Wordsworth (Cumberland), Byron (Scotland), 
Walter Scott (Scotland), Charles Dickens (Portsea), Thackeray 
(a Keltic name), Macaulay (Scotland), and Carlyle (Scotland). 

London has Chaucer, Milton (whose father came from an 
eastern family, but whose mother, as Dr. Johnson informs us, was 
Welsh), Defoe, and Pope. 

The East claims John Dryden (Northampton), Samuel Rich- 
ardson (Derby), and Alfred Tennyson (Lincoln). 

The above is the result, if we accept M. Taine as a critic who 
has taken pains to estimate correctly the merits of the men he 
dealt with, and has given them their true positions. Many will 
not be inclined to do so; they will think he exalts some and 
passes over scores unjustly ; but however a candid man may look 
at it, he will find that the Keltic parts of England have at least 
contributed their share to the intellectual wealth of the country. 
In one department the Teutons can claim a just predominance: 
out of the thirty most famous theologians the East gave twenty, 
London four, and the West only six. 

If the Keltic theory is made out important results may be ex- 
pected. But we should be cautious in accepting one theory as 
against another, especially when that other is old and well estab- 
lished. And apart from the fact that no conclusive reply has yet 
come from the upholders of the Teuton theory, opposed to an- 
thropology will be found the still accredited chronicles, the great 
fact of language, and an idea which has become a popular tradi- 
tion. As to the objection on the score of language, among others 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has recently attempted to show the kinship 
between the forms of phrase and imagination to be found among 
the Kelts and in various English writers. But in this he was 
rather unfortunate, his results being not exactly in accordance 
with the results obtained by the anthropologists. And it should 
be understood that no arbitrary line can be drawn so as to de- 
signate this county Keltic and that Teutonic. The utmost that 
can be said, even accepting the scientific view, is that a predomi- 
nance of one or other is found. It will in the end be decided, in 
my opinion, that Kelt and Teuton enter into the existing popula- 
tion of the British Islands in soraething like equal quantities. At 
all events the Kelts, in asking a recognition at the hands of the 
Teutons, should not depreciate the merits of the latter. 

And the recognition which the Irish Kelts are seeking from 
their English brothers—a recognition of their capacity for self- 
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government—will be hastened by the present agitation of the 
question in England. The misgovernment of Ireland has never 
had its root in any great want of justice in the English people— 
a fact testified to by the frank admission of the iniquity of those 
seven hundred tyrannical years. The complacent assumption of 
superiority on the part of the English, by virtue of their sup- 
posed Teutonic descent, is the real cause. The Kelts, in their 
eyes, were an inferior people, not worthy of constitutional gov- 
ernment; and though the strong hand was to be deprecated, it 
was the only means to keep them in order. But now, when we 
find that their thinkers are beginning to show them that this 
same despised Keltic race is most likely the prevailing element 
of the English people, their complacency will be mightily shaken 
and a kinder feeling will grow out of this result. A decided 
anti-Teutonic sentiment has for some time animated a large sec- 
tion of the English, as we may see by consulting such popular 
writers of the past as Cobbett, and they may be trusted to push 
the new Keltic theory into popularity. 





BOURDALOUE. 


THE only portrait of Bourdaloue was taken after his death. 
The calm, placid face and closed eyes gave occasion to a tra- 
dition that he whom Lord Brougham considered the greatest 
preacher of modern times delivered his immortal sermons with 
the pose and the expression represented in the picture. The en- 
graving prefixed to Pére Brettoneau’s edition of the Ouvrages of 
Bourdaloue has the motto: E¢ loguebar de testimonits tuts in con- 
spectu regum, et non confundebar : “1 spoke of thy statutes before 
kings, and I was not ashamed ”’—an admirable summary of the 
career of the king of preachers and the preacher of kings. 

Louis Bourdaloue was born at Bourges, August 20, 1632, just 
eight years before the birth of Louis XIV., whose reign he 
chiefly was to immortalize;-for such is the severity of modern 
criticism that it is now held that of all the glories of the Augustan 
age of French literature only Bourdaloue and Moliére perma- 
nently abide. The fearful tests of time, change, novelty, fashion, 
enthusiasm, and indifference have been successively applied to 
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the preacher and the dramatist, and both have survived them. 
Nor is criticism abashed at thus dividing the laurel between the 
priest and the player, for it judges only of the indestructible ele- 
ment in the works of each. Bourdaloue held very stringent 
views regarding the dramatic profession, and it is probably 
owing to these views and their fearless expression that the drama 
of the age of Louis XIV. was ennobled with the masterpieces of 
Corneille and Racine, and that comedy was taught that it might 
be laughable and at the same time pure. What criticism has 
chief regard to in Bourdaloue is the presence of pure intellec- 
tual power, dominating the imagination and the feelings, and 
shining with the steady lustre which we instinctively associate 
with the permanence of truth. In pure intellect Bourdaloue 
stands as the representative man of his era; of sensibility, natural 
and spontaneous, Moliére is the master. 

It must be said in fairness that the judgment which assigns to 
Bourdaloue the highest place not only in the eloquence of the 
pulpit but in the oratory of modern times is an English judg- 
ment, or rather a legal decision, resulting from an examination, 
criticism, and sifting which no other preacher, as such, can stand. 
For it is manifestly trying to apply to a sermon the tests which 
hold good in regard to a merely theological thesis. A sermon is 
infinitely more than a dry, scientifically constructed dissertation. 
The very nature of a sermon implies eloquence. It cannot be 
handled as a judicial opinion, or a paper read before a learned so- 
ciety, or an historical essay. Now, in the opinion of Brougham, 
this is the unique excellence of Bourdaloue: that he is supremely 
judicial, and yet of mighty eloquence. Lord Erskine approaches 
in this power the illustrious preacher of the Augustan age of 
France. Erskine is now acknowledged to have been the greatest 
advocate that ever addressed an English jury. Another point of 
resemblance between these two advocates—for Bourdaloue was 
God’s advocate—is that there is no record of the manner in 
which they prepared their discourses. There is not a hint about 
Erskine’s preparation, except that implied in his having always 
been ready. Bourdaloue preached for thirty-seven years, and, 
says La Bruyére, who spent twenty years in. preparing his little 
book, the Caractdres, each sermon was better than the last. Yet 
during that time he was six hours daily in the confessional, had 
an attraction for attending sick-calls which amounted to a divine 
passion, and held intimate social relations with all the great men, 
authors, painters, and warriors, of his famous era. When did 
he study? The quotations from the Fathers were made from 
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memory, yet they have all been verified almost to the phrasing. 
There is material for a dozen sermons in almost every paragraph 
of his discourses, which are, nevertheless, marvels of unity. 
Even as we have his orations, it is clear that they are only out- 
lines and drafts. Hehad no models of that style of preaching 
which the modern pulpit owes to him. Before him the sacred 
chair had degenerated into a place for the reading of the pettiest 
moral essays. The Protestant Reformation and Erasmus had 
thrown ridicule upon the philosophy and the theology of the 
schools—a ridicule the injustice and ignorance of which Bourda- 
loue demonstrated. 

It seems to us that a mighty fountain whence Bourdaloue 
drew his inspiration was the study of the Christian Fathers. His 
mind had an affinity to theirs. Most of us read the Fathers in 
a scrappy, unconnected way, perchance only for their doctrinal 
value in controversy. We limit our acquaintance with them to 
the extracts in a handbook of dogmatic theology. We know 
what they say about confession, or the Eucharist, or baptism ; but 
knowledge of this kind is of little use outside controversy, and 
even in that such half-knowledge is unavailing, as an opponent 
may place his “scrap” from patristic sources alongside of our 
scrap and confuse us. To realize what St. Cyril of Jerusalem 
taught about baptism or the Eucharist we must read at least the 
Catechism entire. To appreciate St. Cyril of Alexandria’s witness 
to the divinity of our Lord we must study his commentary on 
St.John. Wemust read the whole Dialogue with Trypho to grasp 
the grand faith of St. Justin Martyr. And in proportion as we 
absorb the spirit of the Fathers we grow into a perception of the 
strength of Bourdaloue. That antique majesty is not the same as 
Athanasius’, but akin to it. That wonderful analysis of text is 
Augustinian, and in the denunciation of sin we hear the voices 
of Ambrose and Chrysostom. But in all Bourdaloue never loses 
his own individuality. It is not Ambrose rebuking Theodosius, 
but Bourdaloue reproving Louis. It is not the corrupt court of 
Arian emperors that awakens the zeal of the new Chrysostom. 
His genius seizes the spirit and the principles of the Fathers and 
applies them to his own day. Bossuet read Homer before 
preaching. Bourdaloue needed nothing to fire his mind, which 
lived in calm. The Eagle of Meaux loved the tempest and storm 
of ideas, the mountain-peaks of thought, and the sublimities of 
imagery. The effects of Bossuet’s eloquence were astonishment, 
rapture, applause; of Massillon’s, delight and tears; but it was 
truer of Bourdaloue than of any other orator, before or since 
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him, that “ vanquished senates trembled as they praised.” And 
the fear was that supreme one which comes from profound con- 
viction and unanswerable and inexorable demonstration. 

It is interesting to note that amid the variant opinions re- 
garding Bourdaloue in the most brilliant and intellectual court 
that Europe has ever seen, one impression was general—that 
the great preacher was utterly indifferent to the opinion itself, 
whether it was flattering or the reverse. La Bruyére, who was 
a very keen man, saw that this indifference, whether arising from 
a moral or only a natural cause, was, in a man of Bourdaloue’s 
transcendent powers, the simple result of his greatness. He was 
too great to be proud, or touchy, or heated about reputation. 
Bossuet had a severe struggle to keep himself from being carried 
away by his commanding fame. Fénelon’s holy humility is pro- 
verbial. But Bourdaloue made no pretensions to humility or to 
extraordinary piety, though it was said truly of him that his life 
was the best refutation of the Provincial Letters. He was simply 
great. Courtly preachers never forgave the king for saying that 
he would rather hear an old sermon of Bourdaloue’s than their 
new ones. And Louis was more than a mere king whose whims 
are laws. He fully deserves his title of Great. To Bourdaloue, 
in the truest and deepest sense, the king and court were only 
men and women with souls to save. Among his hearers were 
men destined to earthly immortality, but 4e thought only of the 
life everlasting. That handsome, grave gentleman who thrilled 
with every poetical allusion was, to Bourdaloue, Jean Racine, 
whose talents only imposed upon him a stricter inquiry when 
the divine Trader came. He spoke to Turenne and Condé, to 
Corneille and Boileau, to Puget and Claude Lorraine, to Colbert 
and D’Aguesseau, but to them as men, as sinners, and as Chris- 
tians. He had not one style for the poor and the unlettered, and 
another for the courtier and /:ttérateur. He was as self-possessed 
in the pulpit of Versailles as on the altar of a village church. 
The blaze of diamonds, the pomp of arms, the splendor of king- 
ship, of art, and of letters; the overpowering consciousness to a 
weak man that all this grandeur was forgotten in hearing him 
speak, and that he, for a season, was a king greater than Louis in 
the sway over mind, imagination, and feeling, never disturbed his 
great soul, which judged men and all things by the standard of 
the cross of Christ. Massillon burst into tears when he ascend- 
ed the pulpit to preach the funeral oration of the Grand Monarch, 
and beheld assembled the pride ahd glory of France. Fléchier 
was so agitated at the obsequies of Turenne that he trembled 
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violently. Cicero fainted when he tried to deliver his oration for 
Milo. With all his animal courage, amazing effrontery, and pre- 
tended sincerity, Luther could hardly articulate a word before an 
assembly of peaceful and gentle ecclesiastics who simply asked 
him to explain and defend his opinions. The serenity of Bour. 
daloue marked a soul that lived in a sphere above merely earthly 
interests. In the zenith of his fame—which, indeed, never had a 
setting—he longed for his cell and the companionship of his 
brethren of the Society of Jesus. But, as if God intended to 
mark him out as a constant teacher, he was refused permission to 
retire from the desk of truth, and he died, in almost the very 
exercise of his sacred ministry (May 13, 1704), after an illness of 
only two days. 

Cardinal Maury (Essai sur 1’Eloquence de la Chavie) does not 
assign the first rank to Bourdaloue, on account of the great 
Jesuit’s departure from the French idea of oratory, ably defended 
by the cardinal as consisting in a series of majestic and moving 
pictures. Cardinal Maury holds that the supreme triumph of 
eloquence is in stirring the passions, and he seems to hold that in 
bringing about this result the appeal to the imagination is the 
most availing. The astonishing effects of a powerful delineation 
are dwelt upon with great earnestness, and the student is coun- 
selled to cultivate all the imaginative power he has, aiding it by 
the study of poetry and other such literature. We readily grant 
that no one can be a great orator without a great imagination, 
but it seems to us that, however acceptable and even necessary 
this view may be to Frenchmen, it has never been the one insist- 
ed upon in English rhetorical training. What, therefore, Cardi- 
nal Maury regards as a defect in Bourdaloue is, in our eyes, a 
merit. Weare fonder of proof, reasoning, calm illustration and 
argument than of grand pictures, which, if not done by a master- 
hand, are sure to seem daubs. Bourdaloue’s sermon on the Pas- 
sion is universally admitted to be the highest uninspired utter- 
ance on that subject of which written record remains—the very 
retort of the argument that the cross is a stumbling-block and a 
scandal, carrying St. Paul’s declaration to its completest human 
expression. Now, tableaux of the Crucifixion do not permit that 
reach of thought. We have a most powerful portraiture of the 
Agony in the Garden by Cardinal Newman (unquestionably the 
most striking ¢ad/eau,in Maury’s sense, in the sermon-literature 
of the English language), but it does not bring one’s inte//ect into 
subjection, as Bourdaloue’s Passion sermon, which avoids the de- 
tails of the Crucifixion in order to fix the mind, soul, heart, and 
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the whole being on the two simple points—the cross is the 
power and the wisdom of God. 

The French preachers excel in portraiture ; and as this grace 
of eloquence possesses a powerful attraction for the people, its 
sedulous cultivation is enjoined. The language itself, copious as 
it is, and fitted for the expression of the highest metaphysical 
speculation, lends itself most readily to description. It is pre- 
eminently the language of history and romance; and if the form 
which its epic poetry is forced to take seems to us unfavorable 
to harmony, the poetical thought isthere. Gibbon hesitated long 
whether to write his history in French or in English. The grace 
and expressiveness of their beautiful tongue appear equally in the 
romances and in the driest philosophy of the French. The 
charm of Malebranche’s style won him more disciples than his ° 
logic. There is no people so quick as the French to understand 
and to appreciate an excellence foreign to their own. To read 
their translations is a pleasure not often given to the reading of 
the original, so true are they to the thought, so appreciative of 
the sentiment. It is this sympathy with intellect and sensibility 
that makes France, after all, the idol of the world, and her lan- 
guage the form in which every intellectual man secretly wishes 
his own thoughts to be enshrined. How tender and sympathe- 
tic in tone are even the criticisms that condemn! How bravely, 
for example, does Cardinal Maury strive to render justice to the 
unspeakably dull sermons of Hugh Blair! The Scotch divine 
knew too much about rhetoric to write naturally, and he ground 
out orations on the principle of a grammarian arranging senten- 
ces for parsing. 

The best sermon-literature of France, viewed as to style and 
expression, thus runs in portraiture, panegyric, and imagery. 
What a noble gallery has not Bossuet painted! These are ideal 
men and women transfigured by his imagination. How startling 
are the pictures of Massillon! His description of Famine, as liv- 
ing and terrible, woke cries of horror in the church. . All virtues 
and vices become living in this great school of impassioned ora- 
tory; and we sigh over the departure of days when men of a 
simpler and more impressible heart. listened to the preacher 
as their fathers looked upon the Vice of the old morality-plays. 
But the Revolution is between Massillon and Montsabré. 

Now, Bourdaloue is the orator that faces this nineteenth 
century with the characteristics of the speaker for all time— 
universality, the appeal to ultimate reasons, the why and where- 


fore of virtue and of vice, the grounds of faith, the power of 
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the everlasting Gospel. We read the Esther and the Athalie of 
Racine, but do not relish them as so presented from the pul- 
pit. We love to contemplate the Blessed Virgin as discoursed 
on by the genius of Ventura, and we treasure more highly 
than the sweetest description of the Last Supper the work of 
Arnauld on the Perpetuity of the Church's Faith in the Eucharist. 

The mind of Bourdaloue, essentially analytic and Thomis. 
tic, treated metaphor and allegory only as subservient to a 
theme. They were scholia, which the proof of the proposition 
could dispense with. The text was made to yield up all its 
treasures, as in his sermon on St. John the Baptist’s witness to 
Christ, which reads like an articulus of the Angelical’s “Five 
things are necessary to a witness: faithfulness and disinterest. 
edness ; exact knowledge; evidence of proofs; zeal for the truth 
of the testimony; constancy and firmness in giving the testi- 
mony.” Such was the Baptist’s witness to Christ. Our Sa. 
viour’s witness to him regarded his greatness, the dignity of 
his ministry, the excellence of his preaching, the value of his 
baptism, the holiness of his life, and the austerity of his pen- 
ance. All these noble thoughts, each suggesting a sermon, 
are taken clearly and without effort from a few pages of the 
Gospel. An inferior preacher would content himself with a 
scenic representation of the Baptist in the wilderness, clothed 
with camel’s hair and filled with memories and musings. Of 
course a powerful picture full of lights and shadows might 
be sketched, and no doubt an audience might be entranced 
with it, but its permanent value would be simply m/. St. John 
did not wish to be represented en fose. 

There is no better model of the style of general teaching 
which the present Sovereign Pontiff is desirous of having intro- 
duced, or, where introduced, perfected, than the style of Bour- 
daloue. The pulpit is to become the professor’s desk, and the 
faithful the class; and though we may feel a natural pang at put- 
ting aside our flowers and pictures, it is a call to labor in the 
deepest parts of the Garden that gives the flowers, and to build 
up the walls upon which our pictures are to hang. 
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In Abyssinia, erected into a vicariate in 1846, and the popu- 
lation of which is supposed to exceed three millions, the French 
Lazarists, or Vincentians, are prosecuting the work of evangeli- 
zation begun by that model missionary and true disciple of St. 
Vincent de Paul, the saintly Jacobis. After serving a rude ap- 
prenticeship to the apostolate Jacobis lived and labored as bishop 
of this country for twelve years, during which time he never 
wore the episcopal dress, but, clad in poor, tattered clothes, led 
a life of poverty and penury. He gathered into the fold twenty- 
five thousand souls, and left behind him, when he lay down to 
die upon this African land, the nucleus of a native ministry des- 
tined to supply the pressing spiritual needs of this renascent 
church. 


“There is a report spread through the whole kingdom of Hamara,” 
wrote Jacobis in June, 1843, when he was simply prefect, “that at the time 
when Oobiay was sending to the Coptic patriarch for a bishop, a hermit, 
who had lived for a long time in the desert of Bajoolo, near Gallas-Egion, 
appeared at Gondar, saying that a bad bishop, sent by the Copts, would 
come into Abyssinia; that, after him, another bishop would be given by 
Rome, and that this would be the time when Abyssinia would become 
Catholic.” 


He little thought, when penning these lines, that he himself was 
the future apostle of Abyssinia, thus, as it were, prophetically 
indicated, who was to inaugurate the restoration of Catholicity 
in this country, which in days long gone by was the refuge of the 
persecuted faithful hunted out of Egypt by the Arians, Euty- 
chians, and Nestorians, and which seemed to him reserved for 
some great religious events. 

This consummation so devoutly to be wished seems, however, 
rather far from its complete accomplishment. The present em- 
peror, Ati-Joannes, an astute prince, much dreaded but little 
loved by his subjects, whom he treats as slaves, is no friend to 
Europeans, whom he sets at defiance, and is an inveterate enemy 
of the faith of Rome. Though perfidious and much given to 
plunder, it seems the people have an innate respect for religion, 
and, if purged of the bad leaven of schism, might become good 
Catholics in process of time. For example, Jacobis says: “ Let 
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no religious order of women fear to come to this country: the 
Abyssinians have the greatest respect for Christ's spouses, and 
will defend them on every occasion at the risk of their own 
lives.” The present vicar-apostolic is Mgr. Touvier. 

Farther inland and north of the equator, among the Gallas 
tribes—a vigorous race, who derive their name from the Galla ox 
(remarkable for its immense lyre-shaped horns), and who fought 
and conquered their way from Abyssinia far to the southward— 
we find the French Capuchin friars, whose numbers were rein- 
forced at the time of the expulsions in France, and who, under 
the jurisdiction of Mgr. Taurin, have been evangelizing this por- 
tion of eastern Africa, erected into a vicariate in 1846. A dark 
cloud, however, has obscured the horizon of missionary prospects 
here. At the instance of the Abyssinian emperor, who is lord 
paramount over these countries, and whose word is law, Menclik, 
King of Choa, his vassal, has been compelled to banish from his 
states Mgr. Massaja, Bishop of Cassia i partibus, and formerly 
vicar of the Gallas; his successor, Mgr. Taurin Cahange, Bishop 
of Adramythe zz partibus ; and Father Louis Gonzaga, Capuchins, 
on the specious pretext of sending them on an embassy to Eu- 
rope. The emperor complained that Abyssinia was, as it were, 
invested and blockaded by Egypt, which will allow neither arms, 
nor munitions of war, nor merchandise to pass the frontier, and 
that to remedy this state of things the missionaries above named 
should plead his cause in Europe. It was a pure deception. As 
soon as they left Choa they were constituted prisoners for the 
faith. Ras Aria, the emperor’s uncle, was present when the lat- 
ter dictated his ultimatum to Menelik in these terms: “ Expel 
these people who are teaching a faith contrary to mine, or pre- 
pare for war.” The order had to be obeyed, and the missiona- 
ries were sent to Matama by way of the Soudan, a painful jour- 
ney, rendered still more painful and perilous by forced marches 
in the midst of wasting fevers, occasionally solaced, however, 
by the succors of some Good Samaritans. The Capuchins are to 
be met in the Seychelles Islands also, an insular dependency of 
the Mauritius, formed into a vicariate in 1860. 

The fathers of the Congregation of the Holy Ghost and the 
Holy Heart of Mary, founded by Libermann, administer on the 
east coast the immense prefecture of Zanguebar, where there are 
from six thousand to eight thousand Catholics, and a still larger 
extent of the west coast, including the prefectures of Cimbe- 
basia (running northward from the mouth of the Orange River), 
Congo, Senegal, and the vicariates of the Two Guineas, Sierra 
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Leone (begun by Father Blanchet, in 1866) and Senegambia. 
These fathers, Mgr. Lavigerie assures us, have done wonders at 
Bagamoyo, on the east coast, and the letters of the Algerian 
missionaries, who make this their way to the interior, overflow 
with eulogies of their charity and hospitality, frequently called 
into active exercise at Zanguebar, where the Somalis, a fanatical 
tribe of Arabs, impede the passage of travellers and missionaries. 
They have charge of one of the most trying missions in Afri- 
ca, for the climate is especially destructive in the region ex- 
tending from the east coast to the great lakes. The lands are 
low and marshy, owing to the heavy rains, and the miasma and 
fevers which are thus generated develop with extraordinary ra- 
pidity under the action of a tropical sun. French priests of this 
Congregation are also stationed in a civilized and settled portion 
of Cape Colony within Mossel Bay, George Oud’s Town, and 
Victoria West districts. Stretching up northward and west- 
ward from the latter place is a vast tract of country thinly peo- 
pled by a nomadic tribe called the Korannas, described as one of 
the least promising and most contracted fields in South Africa. 
Considerable attention has been of recent years drawn to the 
South African missions, where Bishops Leonard, Rickards, and 
Jolivet, and the Jesuits, are doing wonders. Cape Colony is di- 
vided into three vicariates, the eastern, western, and central. In 
the western vicariate, the headquarters of which are at Cape 
Town, where there are about thirty-five hundred Catholics, the 
vicar-apostolic, Dr. Leonard (formerly of Dublin), has twelve 
priests under his jurisdiction, who are aided by Marist Brothers 
and Dominican nuns in the education of the children. The Ca- 
tholic population of the colony is almost entirely Irish or of Irish 
extraction. Dr. Leonard’s general views on the subject of Afri- 
can missions are that Catholic missionaries should be first in the 
field, that they should be able to preach to the natives in their 
own language, and that the work should be undertaken by the 
members of a religious community or order, wha could be pro- 
perly prepared for the life they would necessarily have to lead 
in places so far removed from the civilized world. The eastern 
vicariate is bounded on the north by the Orange River, and on 
the east by Kaffraria proper, and contains more than five thousand 
Catholics, about two thousand of whom live at Port Elizabeth, five 
hundred at Graham’s Town, and the rest at King William’s Town, 
Graaff-Reinet, Algoa Bay, Uitenhage, Fort Beaufort, and Bedford, 
at each of which towns there is a chapel and one or more priests. 
There are from twenty to thirty thousand Protestants and two 
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hundred and fifty thousand unconverted blacks. The vicar-apos- 
tolic, who is also titular bishop of Retimo, left Maynooth thirty 
years ago, then subdeacon, to labor in the vineyard which the 
indefatigable zeal and apostolic spirit of Mgr. Devereux had 
planted, and which, extending from the banks of the Orange 
River tothe Indian Ocean and comprising one hundred thousand 
square miles, then contained only a comparative handful of Ca. 
tholics. When Mgr. Rickards was consecrated in 1871 there 
were only five priests in the vicariate ; in 1879 there were thirty- 
one, and five new stations had been established that is, they had 
bought lands, built churches and presbyteries, and were breaking 
fresh ground where no priests had hitherto been. The college of 
St. Aidan, erected at a cost of ten thousand pounds and directed by 
the Jesuits, contained at that date fifty boarders and one hundred 
and sixty extern pupils, mostly English or Irish, whose number has 
since been greatly augmented, and there is a convent of fifteen 
Dominican nuns at King William’s Town; while the Marists have 
a well-attended school at Port Elizabeth, and have established. a 
novitiate destined to keep up the supply of teaching brothers in 
all the missions in South Africa, besides a school for farmers and 
others unable to send their sons to St. Aidan’s. Three new con- 
vents are in process of erection. The vicariate now counts fifty- 
three hundred Catholics: twenty-four hundred at Port Elizabeth, 
more than one thousand at Graham’s Town, and over eight hun- 
dred at King William’s Town, the number in the other missions 
varying from seventy to one hundred. In all there are eleven 
missions and nearly twenty stations to meet the spiritual needs of 
the Catholics thinly scattered through about twenty-five towns 
and villages far apart, who are visited three or four times a year, 
the missionaries being ready to mount horse night or day in all wea- 
thers, and traverse distances sometimes exceeding one hundred 
miles, to administer the last sacraments. For over twenty years 
pious priests and devoted religious have been laboring in secret 
and unknown, so to speak, in the very heart of Kaffraria. The 
Oblates of Mary possess in Basutoland several houses, where the 
Kafirs have proved that they are susceptible of being instructed 
in our holy religion, and may become as worthy sons of the church 
as any other race on earth. The Trappists have established 
themselves on a vast tract of land, comprising twelve square 
miles, purchased by Mgr. Rickards for five thousand pounds, and 
have founded a monastery which it is expected will rival that 
of Staoueli (“land of saints,” situated ten miles from Algiers on 
the way to Koleah, and which has two thousand acres of land), 
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besides another monastery in Tambookieland in process of estab- 
lishment. Much is hoped for as the result of the introduction of 
the monks into South Africa. The four dioceses of South Af- 
rica contain altogether about twelve thousand Catholics ; forty 
years ago they hardly numbered five hundred, 

The Central Cape district, which extends from east to west, 
dividing the two districts above referred to, constitutes an apos- 
tolic prefecture and is administered by the Society of African 
Missions of Lyons. The largest of the South African vicariates 
—that of Natal, which takes in the Orange Free State, West Gri- 
qualand, Basutoland, and the Transvaal—is chiefly supplied by 
French Oblates, who are under the jurisdiction of Mgr. Jolivet, 
vicar-apostolic, formerly resident in Liverpool. Most of the Ca- 
tholics here are Irish, of whom there are from three to four thou- 
sand. In the outlying stations the faithful are few and far be- 
tween, The largest and richest congregation is at Kimberley, in 
Griqualand West, a place which only a few years ago was in the 
inaccessible wilds; while there has been for some years a suc. 
cessful native mission in Basutoland at the sources of the Orange 
and Val rivers. 

The vast district between the Limpopo and the Zambesi, 
which comprises the enormous area of over nine hundred thou- 
sand square English miles—including Lake Bangweolo, on the 
shores of which Livingstone died; both banks of the Zambesi, 
with four hundred miles of unexplored country between the lake 
and the river ; Lake Nyassi and the country peopled by the power- 
ful tribes of the Bamanguato and Amandebele—has been assigned 
to the Jesuits, who administer the prefecture of Madagascar also, 
and the cluster of small islands lying between Madagascar and 
the continent. For reasons fully detailed in Father Weld’s in- 
teresting pamphlet the Jesuits have resolved to make Cape Co- 
lony their basis of operations, and Graham’s Town—where they 
conduct the college of St. Aidan, the foundation of which gave 
the African mission an existence and pointed out the direction 
which future development should take—their point of departure. 
These zealous missionaries are now penetrating into regions 
which but lately were unknown even to our best geographers, 
and there, where no Catholic priest had ever before been seen, 
there is good hope that serious missionary labors will begin a 
new era. 

It only remains to speak of the districts assigned to the So- 
ciety of African Missions,* established about twenty years ago 


* The headquarters of this society, of which the superior-general is the Very Rev. Father 
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at Lyons by Mgr. Marion-Brésillac, who, after an apostolate of 
twelve years in British India, conceived and carried out the idea 
of creating a body of missionaries who should devote themselves 
to the most abandoned of the African races, and be always ready 
to respond to the needs of the moment, striving by every possi- 
ble means to penetrate wherever and whenever occasions pre- 
sented themselves of opening this vast continent, and occu- 
pying gaps between missions already existing. They have the 
prefecture of the Gold Coast and the vicariate of the Benin, 
where they have established some of the best administered and 
most promising missions in Africa, although having had to con- 
tend with difficulties it is no exaggeration to describe as simply 
appalling, the climate alone being sufficient to deter any but men 
full of apostolic courage, constancy, and fervor, not to speak of 
the desolating scourges of slavery and human sacrifices, which 


have made Dahomey one of the darkest spots in the dark conti- 
nent. 


“ How easily we could free slaves, if we had but the money!” wrote Fa- 
ther Holley, one of the missionaries of this society, from Abeokuta. “To 
feel this, after each warlike expedition we need only visit one of the great 
squares (and they are many) and see entire families of captives exposed 
pellmell for sale. The poor creatures will hold out their arms towards us, 
as ifto cry,‘ White man, buy me!’ But why subject one’s self to so afflicting 
an experience, since we have not money for such a purpose? The poor 
children, who might be the objects of the missionaries’ care, will certainly 
be ruined by their merciless masters. ‘For them the fetishes are good 
enough,’ they say of these poor things. ‘Noone can do anything with 
such brutes. They are born thieves, and thieves they will die!’ If those 
thousands of Christians who only seek a real opening to do good, and thus 
put out their income at good interest, could once witness these deplorable 
sales of human flesh and blood, many of them would hasten to rescue the 
miserable life of one of these poor brothers, who are truly worthy of all our 
sympathy. How many pious souls could do this unspeakable good to 
their poor African sisters without saying good-by forever to the sweet ties 
of family life, without leaving their beloved native land! .To rescue a poor 
black and put him in the way of becoming a child of God is easy—so little 
effort is required to give him into our charge to be transformed froma 
little slave of Satan into a Christian who will call a shower of blessings 
from heaven on his benefactor’s head !” 


And referring to those horrible human sacrifices which for- 


Planque, are at Lyons, A branch house has within the past few years been established at 
Cork, Ireland, mainly through the exertions of the local superior, Father Devoncoux, and the 
fathers associated with him, Fathers Barrett and Pagnon, Although at present only a lesser 
seminary for teaching the humanities to such subjects as offer themselves, and preparing them 
for the philosophy course at Lyons, it promises, funds permitting, to develop at no distant date 
into a greater seminary and become a valuable basis of operations, 
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merly took place by day, but now are never perpetrated except 
at night, Father Zimmerman says : 


“If our brethren in Europe and America only knew the sad fate of the 
blacks, if they only reflected on the misery of their state, they would pray 
to heaven more fervently that the divine grace might be shed abundantly 
on these poor abandoned nations. Doubtless all cannot come and preach 
the Gospel to the Africans, but nearly all could give their penny to the As- 
sociation for the Propagation of the Faith ; and if they did we should have 
more schools and be able to buy more children, some of whom would be- 
come fervent Christians and others schoolmasters and catechists.” 


As it is the Mussulmans who almost exclusively carry on this 
debasing slave-trade, and as Mussulman society is so organized 
as not to be able to exist without slaves, its complete abolition, 
one of the grand aims of the African missions, will at the same 
time weaken the power and influence of Mohammedanism, which, 
Sir Bartle Frere avers, is an advancing and converting religion 
aud the chief obstacle to the evangelization of Africa. 

Although the public sale of slaves has been abolished at Zan- 
guebar, in the interior and at certain points of the coast they still 
carry off the unfortunate natives and transport them to the 
depths of Asia and every part of the Mohammedan world; whole 
provinces having been depopulated and changed into deserts, the 
bare, bleached bones of the wretched negroes who have fallen 
victims to hunger or brutal ill-treatment indicating the passage 
of the slave-gangs to the coast—ghastly evidences of “ man’s in- 
humanity to man.” The American, recalling the unhappy share 
which his great country at one time had in this infamous 
slave-trade, which Pope Gregory XVI. characterized as “ the op- 
probrium of the Christian name,” must be indeed callous to all 
sense of shame, indignation, and human sympathy who can read 
of the sad fate of the poor blacks, so long “ seated in darkness and 
the shadow of death,” without resolving, as a debt of reparation, 
to do all that may lie in his power to aid the grand work of the 
evangelization and liberation of these fallen races. - It has been 
said that if one were to lose his way from the interior to the 
towns on the coast where the slave-markets are held, he would 
easily find it again by the whitening bones of the corpses that 
strew the route. Every year more thana million are subjected 
to this dreadful fate, and under such conditions that an eye-wit- 
ness affirms that if one were to accumulate every detail of horror 
and suffering it would not exceed the truth. 


“ They have closed the seas and highways of the new world to it,” says 
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Mgr. Lavigerie ; “it has multiplied in the interior and has there become 
more murderous. In vain the powers of earth are leagued to abolish the 
inhuman commerce that ensanguines Africa. Their efforts are powerless, 
The leprosy prevails. What do I say? It is extending its ravages, 
Whether the measures are insufficient because they only reach those who 
sell and not those who buy, or that the evil is too deep-rooted to be healed 
by the hand of man, slavery is still erect, and the narratives of the latest 
explorers of the equatorial regions are full of its horrors. It is no longer 
foreigners alone, it is the blacks themselves who, taught a contempt of 
man, have become the artisans of their own ruin—so low the human mind 
sinks when it finds not in a purer illumination the force to combat the 
brutalities of nature!” 


It is to diffuse this pure light, to illuminate and liberate these 
suffering and enslaved races—il//uminare his qui in tenebris et in 
umbra mortis sedent—that men full of that spirit of sacrifice 
without which nothing truly great and good was ever done for 
God, the church, or humanity are generously and unselfishly de- 
voting their lives. And it is an appalling thought that, after 
nearly nineteen centuries of Christianity, there should still be 
within easy and rapid reach of Europe a vast continent where 
there are millions of human creatures still sunk in utter bar- 
barism, wholly ignorant of God and of his law. In Africa, as 
Father Weld observes, there are many millions of souls in abso- 
lute danger, unless we make haste, of being taught all the cor- 
ruptions of a premature civilization before they have had the 
opportunity of knowing the truth, and of being, therefore, cast 
into a state even more hopeless than ever. All the cry of the 
missionaries who have penetrated into the densely-populated dis- 
tricts of the interior, where the fields are already white with 
the harvest, is for more apostolic laborers. The men wanted for 
this difficult but glorious mission are not men of the common- 
place type, who would pause to weigh the personal advantages 
or disadvantages of attaching themselves to this or that order or 
congregation engaged in what the writer has ventured to de- 
nominate one of the grand achievements of the church—the spiri- 
tual conquest of Africa. To summon these slumbering nations 
to life and liberty—to the supernatural life of faith and the lib- 
erty of the children of God; to vitalize and energize these dry 
bones and make them live again ; to spiritualize a people so long 
sunk in sensualism and fetishism, would assuredly need apostolic 
men, men like Jacobis or Gonzalez Silveira, full of the spirit that 
quickeneth; and such men, though they are always to be found, 
are still not numerous enough for all the church’s needs. 


CONCLUDED. 
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CHRISTIAN JERUSALEM. 


PART V.—A.D. 335-456. 


DEDICATION OF THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE—ARIAN TROUBLES—EPISCOPATE 
oF ST. Maximus—Or St. Cyrit—St. HILARION AND THE Monastic INSTITUTE IN 
PALESTINE—PILGRIMAGES—ST, JEROME, ST. PAULA, AND THEIR COMPANIONS IN BETH- 
LEHEM—EPISCOPATE OF JOHN—OF PRAYLUS—JUVENAL PATRIARCH OF JERUSALEM. 


THE splendor with which Christianity and the church burst 
forth at the epoch of Constantine and the First Council of 
Nicza was obscured by the cloud of Arianism. Ecclesiastical 
historians have occupied themselves so much in describing the 
contentions and persecutions arising out of this heresy that the 
whole history of this age has come to be regarded as identified 
with the war waged for and against the Symbol of Nicza. This 
was, however, only one great incident of this history, and not the 
whole history itself, which is most glorious, not only through 
the victory of the faith over heresy, but in a thousand other 
ways. Moreover, there is much exaggeration and misunder- 
standing prevalent respecting the extent of the actual ravages 
which formal heresy, whether Arian or Semi-Arian, made in the 
faith either of bishops and clergy or the lay people. There were 
numerous heretics in all these classes, and relatively more among 
bishops, emperors, and the grandees of the laity than in the com- 
mon ranks of the clergy and people. But we are not to suppose 
that by dividing between the open and firm adherents to the 
Nicene Symbol and the cause of St. Athanasius, and the rest of 
professed members of the Catholic Church, we can also divide 
between the orthodox believers and the heretics. The latter 
were always a party and in the minority ; the Christian world 
was generally and invariably orthodox. The show.of numerical 
superiority and the actual possession of power on the part of the 
Arian faction were due to the fact that its able and unscrupulous 
leaders were cunning enough to keep or gain possession, at times, 
of some of the principal sees. This was effected through the 
support of the men who wielded the civil power, and who were 
either deceived by their art, or themselves virulent enemies of 
the Catholic faith. They did not seek to make a new sect, but, to 
make good their position in the Catholic Church, they concealed 
and masked their heresy under ambiguous formulas, they perse- 
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cuted the clear-sighted and intrepid champions of Nicene ortho. 
doxy under false pretexts, and it was only after a long time and 
many vicissitudes that they were completely unmasked and defini- 
tively driven out from the external communion of the Catholic 
Church. The greater number of the bishops who were drawn or 
driven into complicity with their acts and measures, and who are 
generally classed under the head of Semi-Arians by historians, 
were really neither infected with Arian or Semi-Arian heresy, 
and were only deficient in clear-sightedness and courage. They 
were more or less duped and deceived by the hypocrisy and 
fraud of Arius, Eusebius of Nicomedia, Acacius of Czesarea, and 
their companions or successors in heretical malice and astute- 
ness. They were bewildered by the abstruse and subtle contro- 
versies about ideas and terms relating to the most profound of 
all mysteries, or daunted and oppressed by the arrogance and 
violence of worldly and powerful prelates and the insolence of 
civil rulers. These tyrants, with the connivance of heretical 
bishops, usurped authority over the church, and both together 
succeeded in carrying, with the acquiescence of the majority, doc- 
trinal decrees and administrative measures whose whole tendency 
and scope, it was afterwards clearly seen, were to undermine the 
faith of the Nicene Council and destroy its faithful defenders. 

There are many difficulties in the way of attaining correct 
and certain knowledge of the details of ecclesiastical history in 
the fourth century, especially in regard to certain particular per- 
sons who figured in its events and transactions. One of these 
obstacles is the great amount of forgery and falsification perpe- 
trated by the Arian faction. Moreover, we cannot follow blindly 
even the statements and judgments of orthodox writers, though 
these may be canonized saints and doctors, when they speak of 
certain persons and transactions. Modern critical history has 
done much in the way of approximating to a correction of cur- 
rent and loose misapprehensions of facts and characters. There 
still remain, however, disputes and differences of opinion among 
the soundest scholars. It is becoming, therefore, to use a mod- 
est reserve and caution in expressing positive judgments upon 
matters of this kind, unless one is prepared to furnish conclusive 
reasons. 

The question about the orthodoxy and Catholic loyalty of 
Eusebius of Czsarea is one of this kind. We cannot enter into.a 
discussion of his character, and will merely state our impression 
that although an indifferent theologian, and far from the saintly 
type of episcopal virtue which is seen in St. Athanasius, he was 
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really Catholic in faith, and on the whole a worthy prelate. We 
see no reason, either, for doubting the orthodoxy of the Emperor 
Constantine and his sincere devotion to the welfare of the Catho- 
lic Church. The view taken of these two great men, one the 
principal instrument of effecting the triumph of Christianity in 
the fourth century, the other the principal historian of early 
Christianity, must necessarily modify the impression one gets of 
their epoch and its most interesting events. 

Among these events, the dedication of the grand basilica of 
the Martyrium at Jerusalem, described by Eusebius, in our esti- 
mation, stands pre-eminent, as one particular instance, and as a 
general type, of the grand triumph of Christ in his church over 
Jewish and heathen persecutors. In the order of our narrative 
we have reached this event, which took place A.D. 335, six years 
after the beginning of the work, which was described in our last 
number. Eusebius, in his account of the preparation for con- 
structing the basilica—which is by no means full and complete, 
his object being rather to give a personal biography and eulo- 
gium of Constantine than to write a history—passes over the find- 
ing of the cross. It is, however, attested by Ruffinus, Theo- 
doret, and St. Cyril of Jerusalem, and generally so well known 
that we need not here enlarge upon it. 

The following is adescription of the dedication of the great 
Church of the Resurrection from the pen of Eusebius, who was 
present, and, as the metropolitan of Palestine, was one of the 


principal prelates who took part in this great and splendid cele- 
bration : 


“When these injunctions [those, namely, contained in an imperial re- 
script to the bishops assembled at Tyre] had been carried into effect, another 
messenger from the emperor arrived, bringing an imperial missive, in which 
he exhorted the synod to come without delay and as soon as possible to 
Jerusalem. All, therefore, departing from the province of Phcenicia, took 
the public road for the place where they were commanded to assemble ; and 
the whole city of Jerusalem was crowded with a concourse of the ministers 
of God, bishops of distinguished rank, who had come together there from 
all the provinces. For the Macedonians had sent the bishop of their first 
see, and the Pannonians and Mysians had deputed the choicest flower of 
their clergy,the chief glory of their nation. The ornament of the bishops of 
Persia, a holy man thoroughly versed in the divine Scriptures, was also 
present. Bithynians, also, and Thracians adorned the assembly by their 
presence. Nor were most illustrious bishops from Cilicia wanting. Like- 
wise from Cappadocia some remarkable for learning and eloquence occu- 
pied a conspicuous place in the midst of the assembly. Moreover, all Sy- 
ria, Mesopotamia, Phoenicia, Arabia, Palestine, Egypt, Libya, and the dwell- 
ers in the Thebaid were present by their representatives collected to- 
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gether and filling up that grand choir of God. An innumerable multitude 
of men from all the provinces followed these prelates. These were all pro- 
vided for with royal bounty; and men of well-known probity were sent from 
the imperial palace to oversee the distributions made at the emperor's ex- 
pense and add lustre to the festivity. A man of rank in the service of the 
emperor, who was conspicuous for faith, religion, and knowledge of the Sa- 
cred Writings, presided over all these; and as he had in the times of ty- 
rannical oppression made himself illustrious by many confessions of the 
faith for the defence of piety, he not undeservedly had this charge com- 
mitted to him. Inthe discharge of this duty, which he fulfilled in faithful 
obedience to the orders of the emperor, he honorably entertained the as- 
sembly of bishops with a singular comity and the most magnificent feasts 
and banquets. He distributed also to the needy and destitute of clothing, 
and to the infinite multitude of poor of both sexes who were suffering from 
scarcity of food and other necessaries a great deal of money and a great 
many garments. Finally, he adorned the entire basilica magnificently 
with royal gifts. In such a manner did this man fulfil the office with which 
he was entrusted. 

“The priests of God, on their part, adorned the festivity partly by their 
public offices of prayer, and partly by their discourses. Some of these, 
namely, delivered eulogies on the devotion of the religious emperor 
toward the Saviour of all men, or magnified in their orations the splen- 
dor of the Martyrium. Others offered to their hearers a spiritual banquet 
by discoursing on the sacred dogmas of theology in a manner appropriate 
to the occasion they were celebrating. Some interpreted lessons from the 
sacred books, bringing to light their hidden and mystical significations, 
Those, moreover, who could not aspire to such efforts as these, by un- 
BLOODY SACRIFICES AND MYSTICAL IMMOLATIONS sought to propitiate God, 
offering supplications and prayers to God for the church of God, for the em- 
peror, the author of so many benefits, and for his most piouschildren. There 
we ourselves, also, having obtained more favor than our merits deserved, 
contributed to the honor of the solemnity by various discourses delivered 
in public, at one time reading a written description of the beauty and mag- 
nificence of the royal fabric; at another interpreting the sense of the pro- 
phetic oracles in a manner suitably accommodated to the figures and images 
of the things foretold which were present to our sight. Thus was the so- 
lemnity of the dedication celebrated with the greatest rejoicing at the time 
when the emperor had completed the thirtieth year of his reign” (De Vit. 
Const., lib. iv. cc. 43-45).* 


* The following ingenious and perhaps tenable supposition of Dr. Sepp is worth inserting in 
this connection: ‘The Messiah himself, as he drove out the trafficking Jews and proclaimed the 
insufficiency of the Mosaic sacrifices, exclaimed: ‘ Destroy this temple, and in three days I will 
raise it up.’ The rabbins affirm that the Holy House was to be built three times ; the first was 
the Temple of Solomon, the second the Temple of Ezra, the third the Messiah should build. 
We read in the Midrasch Tanchuma : ‘ The third temple will the Edomite people (that is, the 
Roman Christians) build, as it is said* The Edomite kingdom will restore the crown after 
the destruction of the temple.’ But Christ spoke of the temple of his body, as John informs 
us (ii. 21)—i.e., of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, which nevertheless was not to be erected 
on Mt. Moriah. So far as relates to the three days, we can reasonably explain this to mean 
the three hundred years before Constantine” (Yerus, und das H, Land, vol. i. p. 106). 
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This is the bright side of the picture. It has a dark side, 
also, which Eusebius, as a partisan of his namesake of Nicomedia, 
and too much given to adulation of the emperor, fails to present. 
Arius was present at this grand celebration, and at its close was 
absolved from the censures inflicted upon him by the Council of 
Nicza and restored to the communion of the church, so far as 
the authority of that synod of Jerusalem went. It had previ- 
ously condemned and pretended to depose Athanasius at Tyre. 
This synod had within it and was actually managed by a knot of 
the most malicious heretics and worst men who have ever dis- 
graced the episcopal order. Nevertheless, although the infa- 
mous character and policy of these men, from whom began and 
proceeded the troubles which disturbed both church and state 
for the next fifty years, cast a dark shadow into the historical 
picture of this epoch of triumphing Christianity, this is not a 
singular or isolated phenomenon either in secular or ecclesiasti- 
cal history. The mixture of dark and bright is incident to all 
human affairs, and will be, in our opinion, to the end of the 
world. The considerations presented at the beginning of this 
article come here into play to determine a just and impartial 
estimate of men and things at this critical period. The absolu- 
tion of Arius was not, in the intention of the majority of the 
bishops or of Constantine, the absolution of heresy and a renun- 
ciation of the Council of Niczea, but the absolution of the man 
from censures inflicted on account of a heresy which he disavow- 
ed, and for which God judged him a year afterwards. Eusebius 
of Nicomedia and his chief partisans had signed the decrees of 
Nicza and had not retracted their external assent. So far as the 
bishop and church of Jerusalem are concerned, with which we 
are specially occupied in this writing, they were always orthodox 
and pure from the Arian taint. St. Macarius was one of the first 
to discover and condemn the heresy of Arius, and was one of the 
leading. prelates at the Council of Nicaea. His successors, be- 
tween that council and the First Council of Constantinople, 
which gave the death-blow to Arianism, were St. Maximus and 
St. Cyril. Maximus was the dupe of the astute Eusebians at 
Tyre to some extent, though it does not appear with certainty 
how far he consented to or tacitly submitted to endure the illegal 
and unjust condemnation of Athanasius. He was again deceived 
by the hypocritical pretences of Arius and his associates at Jeru- 
salem. He withdrew, however, from all participation with that 
faction soon after; when Athanasius was restored to his see he, 
with all the bishops of Palestine, two only excepted, received 
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him cordially and with honor, and before his death he retracted 
all that he had done in common with his persecutors. 

St. Cyril is one of the principal Fathers and most illustrious 
ornaments of the church of the fourth century. In respect to 
dates and particular events of his life there is considerable uncer- 
tainty. In the ensuing brief account we give what seems to be 
the most probable history, according to good authors. He was 
born and bred of good Christian parents in or near Jerusalem, 
and both carefully educated and piously trained from childhood, 
His birth was shortly after the ceasing of Diocletian’s persecu- 
tion and a few years before the Council of Nicaea. At the dedi- 
cation of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre he was about twenty 
years of age, and near about this time was ordained deacon by 
Bishop Maximus, who promoted him to the priesthood about ten 
years later, and two or three years afterward appointed him to 
the high and responsible office of catechetical lecturer—i.e., su- 
perintendent and instructor of the classes of catechumens who 
were prepared for baptism and the other sacraments. These 
catechetical lectures were delivered in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre and form the principal portion of his works. In the 
year 350 or 351 he was raised to the dignity of Bishop of Jeru- 
salem. 

The beginning of his episcopate was signalized by the remark- 
able phenomenon of the appearance of a brilliant luminous cross 
in the air on the 7th of May, 351. It appeared at nine o'clock in 
the morning, extending from Golgotha to the Mount of Olives, 
a distance of fifteen stadia, effacing the light of the sun, and last- 
ing for several hours. All the inhabitants of the city, Christian 
and heathen, even the virgins who lived in strict seclusion in 
their houses, ran together to the churches, struck with mingled 
emotions of joy, astonishment, and fear. St. Cyril sent an ac- 
count of this wonderful event to the Emperor Constantine in a 
letter which is still extant. 

The church of Jerusalem flourished so well under St. Cyril's 
administration that St. Basil says in one of his epistles (ep. iv. 
ad Monach. Laps.) that he found the city peopled with saints. 
Acacius of Czsarea, the disciple and successor of Eusebius, a 
man of versatile faith and unprincipled ambition, who changed 
his profession of faith from Semi-Arianism to extreme Arianism, 
and backward to Nicene orthodoxy, when his interest could 
be served by his hypocrisy, but was always a heretic at heart, 
early began a quarrel with Cyril. The bone of contention was 
the respective rights of the see of Jerusalem and the metropoli- 
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tan see of Czesarea. Besides this cause of dispute Acacius made 
a charge of Sabellianism against Cyril—a common artifice of Ari- 
ans to disguise the real motive of their persecution of the ortho- 
dox. He accused him, also, of wasting the treasures of the 
church—a charge which really redounded to his honor, since it 
was founded on the liberal alms which he distributed among the 
poor during a pestilence in 357, when he sold some of the pre- 
cious vessels and vestments presented by Constantine. Acacius 
succeeded in getting a sentence of deposition decreed by a synod 
in Palestine, which was afterwards confirmed by another held at 
Constantinople. Force was employed to carry into effect this 
sentence, the validity of which Cyril refused to recognize, and 
against which he appealed to a higher authority. He was oblig- 
ed to leave Jerusalem, and was on the way to Antioch when, 
learning of the death of the Patriarch Leontius, he turned aside 
to Tarsus and took refuge with the bishop of that see, who en- 
tertained him honorably during his exile. The synod of Seleu- 
cia annulled the illegal sentence against Cyril and deposed Aca- 
cius; but its decrees were not carried into effect, and Cyril 
was only restored in 361, when the Emperor Julian recalled all 
the exiled bishops to their sees. The effort made by this apostate 
emperor to rebuild the Temple on Mt. Moriah, and its frustration, 
are too well known to need special notice. Cyril continued in 
peaceable possession of his see until 367, when he was again ex- 
iled by the Arian Emperor Valens, and did not return to Jerusa- 
lem before 378, under the Emperor Gratian. From this time, dur- 
ing the remaining eight years of his life, he continued to govern 
his church and exerted himself to repair the great damages it 
had sustained during the period of heretical troubles and perse- 
cutions, supported by the authority of Theodosius, the colleague 
of Gratian, and the co-operation of Gelasius, the successor of 
Acacius in the see of Czsarea, who was his own nephew and dis- 
ciple. 

In the year 381 the council of Oriental bishops held at Con- 
stantinople and presided over first by St. Meletius of Antioch, 
and next by St. Gregory of Nazianzen, at that time bishop of the 
imperial city of the East, renewed the condemnation of the Arian 
heresy, condemned that of Macedonius, and added some new and 
more explicit terms to the Nicene Symbol. This council, on ac- 
count of the ratification given to its dogmatic decrees by the 
popes, in which the bishops of the Western church, and after- 
wards the succeeding cecumenical councils of Chalcedon, etc., 
concurred, is reckoned as the Second CEcumenical Council. St. 
VCL, XXXIV.—16 
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Cyril and his nephew Gelasius were present and took part in its 
action. It is probable that St. Cyril laid before this council a 
full account of his promotion to the see of Jerusalem, and vindi. 
cated himself against all the charges made against him to the full 
satisfaction of the fathers. For the same bishops, for the most 
part, were reassembled the following year at Constantinople, and 
sent three deputies to the pope and a council of Western bishops 
at Rome, with a full report concerning the principal matters which 
had been transacted at the East; and in the letter which they 
sent by the three bishops, having given account of the election 
of Nectarius to the see of Constantinople, and of Flavianus to 
that of Antioch, they speak as follows of the see of Jerusalem 
and of Cyril: “We recognize the most venerable and beloved 
of God Cyril as the bishop of the mother of all the churches, 
which is in Jerusalem, canonically ordained long ago by all the 
bishops of the eparchy, and who has suffered many things in 
divers places from the Arians’’ (Theod., Hist. Ecci., lib. v. c. ix.) 
St. Cyril is supposed to have died in the year 386, in the seven- 
tieth year of his age and the thirty-fifth year of his episcopate, 
having passed nineteen years in the actual government of his 
diocese and sixteen years in exile.* 

Just about the time when the Gicumenical Council of Con- 
stantinople was held died St. Hilarion, the St. Anthony of Pa. 
lestine, whose biography St. Jerome wrote. Elijah, Elisha, St. 
John Baptist, and the Essenes had set the example of an austere 
and ascetic life in the solitudes of the Holy Land, and our Lord 
had given it the supreme sanction of his own strict fast and re- 
treat of forty days upon Mt. Quarantain. Protestants are put 
to wonderful shifts in their efforts to turn aside the significant 
lesson of the examples of St. John and Jesus Christ, which the 
Catholic Church has read aright and put in practice. The con- 
secration of individuals to a strict religious life of continence, 
fasting, poverty, and seclusion dates from the foundation of the 
church, among Christians. In the fourth century this monastic 
way of living took a more regular form and received a more ex- 
tensive development in Palestine through the influence of St. 
Hilarion. He was born of heathen parents at the little village 
of Tabatha, near Gaza, about A.D. 292. Converted in his boy- 
hood at Alexandria, he became a disciple for a time of St. An- 
thony, and in the year 307, being only fifteen years of age, he re- 
turned to the desert region of Palestine nearest to Egypt to be- 


* For a critical analysis of the life and writings of St. Cyril see Saint Cyrille de Jérusa- 
Jem, sa Vie et ses Guvres, Thése pour le Doctorat par M, I’Abbé E, Delacroix, Paris, 1865. 
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gin for himself a life similar to that of his master. He is regard- 
ed as being, with St. Paul the Hermit and St. Anthony, one of 
the founders of the monastic institute, and the father of the nu- 
merous and flourishing communities of Palestine and Syria. His 
example was followed by thousands, his saintly progeny was 
spread over the whole region from Idumza to Libanus, from 
the sea to the Arabian mountains. The grottoes, cells, and ruins 
of monasteries which they inhabited are still to be seen dotted 
all over the surface of Palestine and Syria, and at this day, in 
Jerusalem, on Mt. Carmel, at St. Sabbas, and in many other 
places, the Catholic and Greek monasteries, and the religious 
communities of various kinds, bear witness to the genuine and 
primitive nature of Christianity, to the original idea of the most 
perfect state of Christian life, and the true interpretation of our 
Lord’s counsels of perfection. 

In this same century began also those pilgrimages to the 
Holy Land which have continued in an uninterrupted stream to 
our own day, either from piety, or from curiosity, or from mixed 
motives. “In proportion,” writes M. Poujoulat,* “as Christian- 
ity extended itself in the world Jerusalem took possession of the 
minds of men; the adorers of Jesus crucified informed themselves 
with pious ardor concerning the places where the days of his 
mortal life had been passed, where his divine mission had been 
fulfilled. No country was more holy or venerable for them than 
Judzea; the Christians of distant lands regarded those as a thou- 
sand times happy whose destiny had given them birth around 
Calvary and the holy sepulchre, near the Mount of Olives, at 
Bethlehem, on the banks of the Jordan and the Sea of Galilee, 
and they dreamed of a pilgrimage to Palestine as one dreams of 
the felicities of heaven.” The /tinerary of a Pilgrim of Bordeaux 
was composed in the year 333. So general and enthusiastic did 
this movement become that it was the incidental cause of grave 
inconveniences and scandals, so that St. Gregory of Nyssa, and 
even St. Jerome, found it necessary to protest against the exces- 
sive and extravagant passion for pilgrimage which had seized on 
the minds of the multitude. But though it was well to repress 
what was disorderly, to moderate the excitement of an unen- 
lightened religious emotion, and to rebuke the scandals oc- 
casioned by the gathering of a miscellaneous crowd around the 
holy places, the mainspring of the movement was a reasonable 


* Hist. de Jérusalem, Ouvrage couronnée par l’Académie Frangaise, t. ii, p. 151. This 
work is recommended to those whose interest has been awakened in the subject of our brief 
sketches, 
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and pious sentiment. This sentiment moved numbers of the 
best and most elevated souls to seek for grace and consolation by 
visiting, or even by taking up their permanent abode in, the vici- 
nity of Jerusalem. Melania, an illustrious and rich Roman lady, 
went in 368 to visit the solitaries of Egypt, and from there came 
to Jerusalem, where she lived for twenty-seven years. Paulaand 
Eustochium, and several other ladies of Rome of the highest 
rank and education, imitated her example. St. Jerome came to 
Bethlehem toward the close of the fourth century to pass there, 
in the monastery which he founded and governed, the rest of his 
life, which was closed in 420. St. Jerome’s monastery for men 
and Paula’s convent for women were filled with numerous and 
fervent inhabitants. 

St. Cyril had been succeeded in the episcopal chair of Jerusa- 
lem by John, a bishop who is made very prominent in ecclesias- 
tical history by his relations with St. Jerome, and the part which 
he took in the vehement controversies about Origen and the 
Pelagian heresy which arose during his episcopate. It is very 
difficult to form a just appreciation of his character and of the 
line of conduct which he pursued, so many different and contra- 
dictory judgments were passed upon him by those who lived 
during or near that time. The impression one receives from the 
history of that period, as we have it in ecclesiastical authors, is on 
the whole not very favorable, yet there are reasons for withhold- 
ing the very severe judgment which we should be warranted in 
making, were we to consider St. Jerome’s estimate of him as 
strictly just and impartial. Pope Anastasius, St. John Chrysos- 
tom, Theodoret, and Basil of Seleucia have praised John of Jeru- 
salem, and Cardinal Noris calls him a bishop illustrious by the 
holiness of his life and the excellence of his doctrine. Perhaps 
the safest opinion we can form, after balancing these testimonies 
in his favor against the opposite ones of Pope Innocent I. and St. 
Jerome, may be that he was on the whole both orthodox and 
upright in his intentions, but with great faults of character 
and prone to fall into great mistakes in his administration. The 
greatest of all these was the countenance he showed to Pelagius 
and his partisans, for which the excuse is made that he was de- 
ceived by them in respect to their real doctrine. His episcopate 
closed with his life in 417. The most glorious event of his reign 
was the discovery and translation of the relics of St. Stephen, of 
which we have spoken in a former number. 

Praylus succeeded to the place of John, and in the first year 
of his rule drove the Pelagians from his diocese. Philostorgius 
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relates that in 419 fearful earthquakes visited Palestine, accom- 
panied by volcanic eruptions and other convulsions of nature, 
causing the destruction of towns and villages. The terror of 
these disasters drew multitudes of Jews and pagans to seek for 
baptism, and St. Augustine speaks of seven thousand persons of 
this kind who were baptized at this time. 

‘In 421 or 424 Juvenal succeeded Praylus and was the first 
bishop of Jerusalem who was formally placed in the rank of 
patriarchs with metropolitan jurisdiction. He sided for a time 
with Dioscorus of Alexandria, taking part in the Latrocinium of 
Ephesus, for which he was near incurring excommunication and 
deposition from the pope. He renounced this party, however, 
was reconciled with the pope and received among the orthodox 
prelates by the Council of Chalcedon, which recognized and con- 
firmed his claim to the patriarchal dignity. He had a long reign 

_ of forty years, during the latter part of which he was for a time 
dispossessed by an Eutychian usurper named Theodosius, but he 
regained his place three years before his death, which took place 
in 456. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





CHURCH LIVINGS IN ENGLAND AND IN SPAIN. 


SPAIN is, perhaps, the most Catholic of European kingdoms; 
England the richest and most powerful of Protestant nations. 
The legally-recognized bishops of both are regularly paid, the 
former by the state, the latter by endowments. The compensa- 
tion allowed by the Spanish government to the bishops and 
clergy is the smallest in Europe, whilst there never was a richer 
or better-paid Protestant ministry than that of England. When 
one reads of the immense sums left by Protestant archbishops 
and bishops he concludes that these “servants of the servants of 
God ” took more than ordinary care when in the flesh and world 
to place their surplus income in the place where it would draw 
—the largest interest. 

The predecessor of the present Protestant Archbishop of Ar- 
magh left his heirs the trifling sum of £350,000($1,750,000). Agar, 
the Archdeacon of Kilmore, County Cavan, who died in 1868, 
left £150,000; and his ancestor, the Bishop of Ossory, who found- 
ed the Clifden family (Agar Ellis), left £450,000, or $2,250,000, 
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and several estates. Bishop Agar lived in those rare old times 
when an Irish Protestant bishop’s power to amass was only 
bounded by the area of plunder. The now disestablished Church 
of Ireland was a well of delights to the favored few. His Lord. 
ship the Archbishop of Dublin had a net income of $40,000a 
year ; his brother of Armagh received the sum of $50,000; the 
Most Rev. premier (Protestant) Bishop of Ireland, at Navan, $20,- 
ooo; the Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe, $32,000; the Bishop 
of Down, Connor, and Dromore, $20,000; the Bishop of Kil. 
more, Elphin, and Ardagh, $26,000; the Hon. and Right Rey, 
Bishops of Tuam, Killala, and Achonry, $25,000; the Bishops of 
Ossory, Cashel, Cork, Killaloe, and Limerick received each $20, 
ooo per annum. If this was not liberal we don’t know what is, 

But in England the pay is higher. The Archbishop of Can. 
terbury receives $75,000, and the Archbishop of York $50,000; 
while the Bishop of London draws $50,000, of Durham $40,000, 
of Winchester $35,000, of Bangor $21,000, of Bath and Wells 
$25,000, of Carlisle $23,000, of Chester $23,000, of Chichester 
$23,000, of Ely $28,000, of Exeter $17,000, of Gloucester $25,000, 
of Hereford $22,000, of Lichfield $22,000, of Lincoln $25,000, of 
Llandaff $22,000, of Manchester $22,000, of Norwich $22,000, of 
Oxford $25,060, of Peterborough $22,000, of Ripon $22,000, of 
Rochester $22,000, of Salisbury $25,000, of St. Asaph $25,000, of 
St. David’s $22,000, of St. Albans $22,000, of Worcester $22,000, 
of Truro $15,000, and of Sodor and Man $10,000. The Anglican 
bishops’ incomes are without doubt the largest in the world. We 
must not omit some dozen or more deans, like him of Westmin- 
ster, who have $10,000 or more per annum. 

The last generation saw some strange things in the English 
hierarchy. Dr. Markham was tutor to George IV., and was re- 
warded for his care of “the first gentleman in Europe’s” morals 
by being appointed Archbishop of Canterbury. Pitt’s tutor, Dr 
Pretyman, was made Bishop of Lincoln. He-wrote a biography 
of his pupil, which Macaulay declares is only remarkable as be- 
ing the worst biography of its size in the English language. The 
Marchioness of Conyngham had the instructor of her sons made 
Bishop of Winchester. Dr. Sparkes was tutor to the Duke of 
Rutland, and got the mitre of Ely with the enormous income of 
%27,000, or $135,000, per annum. He loved “the Sermon on the 
Mount ” so profoundly that he gave to his son Henry three valu- 
able livings and a prebendal stall in Ely Cathedral, and to his 
son Edward three livings and a prebendal stall. To his son-in- 
law he gave livings amounting to $18,000 a year. 
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The tutor of Mr. Pitt, as soon as he became Archbishop of 
Canterbury, set out to provide for his three eldersons. “ He that 
provideth not for his own house is worse than an infidel,” was a 
favorite quotation of his. He was not an infidel. His successor, 
Dr. Sutton, was the champion nepotist of England. He gave 
his seven sons sixteen valuable livings. When Hugh Percy, 
son of the Earl of Beverley, married Dr. Sutton’s daughter, the 
good father-in-law gave him eight important livings. He was 
also a most sanctimonious sycophant to the minister of the day. 
In one of his charges he regretted the change that had come 
over the laity in his generation, “There was no longer,” he 
said, “that prostration of the understanding which ought to be 
found among a pious people.” 

The tutor of George 1V. before mentioned, a few years pre- 
vious to his death, presented each of his grandchildren, fifty-two 
in number, witha New Year’s gift of £1,000, so that he might with 
propriety be surnamed the Munificent Doctor! As to how the 
Sumner family feasted on the revenues of Canterbury and Win. 
chester one need only glance at any ordinary English directory. 
It was the favored family, and took extraordinary care to quarter 
its scions upon all the vacant benefices, and to reserve and pre. 
serve the unemployed for prospective stalls and empty mitres. 

The comedy going on in England under the name of High- 
Churchism is graphically illustrated in the life of the late Rev. 
Mr. Browne. That gentleman had been in the army. After 
Waterloo his occupation was gone. His friend, however, “the 
last and worst” Duke of York, wrote him that he could have the 
excellent living at —— in Cornwall. His Royal Highness said: 
“You needn’t reside, you know; you can get a curate to do 
the work for eighty pounds a year or so, and you can live about 
town on the rest.” The ex-officer was delighted, but he was not 
in orders. The commander-in-chief of the army, the paragon 
of English morals, overcame that seemingly insuperable ob- 
stacle by writing to the Bishop of Cork as follows: 

“ DEAR CorRK: 


“Ordain Browne. _ Yours, 
“ YORK.” 


In a few days after the reception of the above the “ Rev.” Mr. 
Browne presented himself before the duke, to whom he gave the 
following note: 


“DEAR YORK: 
“ Browne is ordained. Yours, 


“CORK.” 
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The “ reverend” gentleman went down to Cornwall, read him- 
self in, returned to London, and never again visited his bene- 
fice, although he lived for some fifty years after his ordination. 
This reminds one of the case of the Bishop of Llandaff who never 
visited his diocese, but spent his days “ meditating upon matters 
and things super and sublunary on the banks of the Winder- 
mere.” 

Such men would find it rather unpleasant nowadays since 
Lords Carnarvon and Onslow, and several other peers of the 
realm, “in the season,” have interested themselves in the atten. 
dance on Sunday at religious services. The noble lords aforesaid 
are not afraid to call attention to the apathy of the clergy of Lon- 
don. Lord Onslow lately declared that there are fifty-seven 
churches in London which have an income of $201,500, and out 
of a congregation of 31,000 the average attendance on favorable 
Sundays was 6,732 persons. Of these 571 were officials and 
their families, 706 paid choristers, 227 were applicants for alms, 
1,374 were children attached to schools, while of the remaining 
3,854 of the general public but 1,200 were adult males! This is 
a bad exhibit for a church whose property, according to the 
Clergy List (London, 1880), is valued at nine hundred and seventy- 
five millions of dollars. 

This immense property is so situated and divided that “ the 
crown” has only a limited number of livings at its disposal. 
The great land-owners, including the dukes, marquises, and earls, 
from his grace of Portland to the owner of Hawarden Castle, 
have the bestowal of church livings ranging each from $20,000 
to $1,000 per annum. There are of this class 218 in number. 

If one is inclined to be risible after reading of Browne’s “ or- 
dination” he must laugh heartily when he encounters, as one 
occasionally does, among the thinly-settled pastures of Anglican 
High-Churchism a clerical Jack-of-all-trades, who, in variety of 
employment and multiplicity of vocations, excels the broad- 
shouldered Western Baptist minister who kept a tannery, a 
country store, was a stage-coach proprietor, and attended ser- 
vice on Friday and twice on Sunday. Not far from the main road 
leading to the summit of Snowdon, and in the vicinity of the 
ruins of Glastonbury Abbey, there is an Anglican clergyman 
who is the pastor of three churches, works a salmon-fishery, has 
a farm in lease, is a coal merchant, a general carrier, a car pro- 
prietor, a private road contractor, a partner in public baths and 
mineral wells, holder of turnpike gates, a lodging-house keeper, 
@ guardian of the poor! 
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When alumni of Oxford and Cambridge contemplate such 
a state of religious negation and apathy, it is only natural that 
deep thinkers, eminent scholars and logicians among them, such 
as Cardinals Newman and Manning, born in the purple of Pro- 
testantism, should seek the centre of faith—Rome—and dedicate 
their big brains and rare erudition to a peaceful eradication of 
error and religious comedy, and restore to their mighty country 
the ardent faith of Austin, who found England a wilderness and 
left it a garden of roses. 


Let us look at the venerable archbishops, bishops, and priests 
in the Spanish Peninsula. There are nine religious provinces 
in Spain: Toledo, the seat of the primate, Burgos, Saragossa, 
Tarragona, Valencia, Granada, Seville, Valladolid, and Santiago, 
and forty-four (suffragan) dioceses. 

Spain was a rich kingdcm before Protestantism was known. 
From the coming of St. James, her patron saint, to the date of 
the abolition of the Established Church in Ireland she has never 
wavered in allegiante to the chair of Peter. Her schools of di- 
vinity once were the first in Europe; the philosophers and theo- 
logians of Salamanca outranked those of Bologna or Paris. Her 
hierarchy is learned and frugal; her priesthood poorly paid, but 
second to none in learning. Of the nine archbishops four are 
generally members of the College of Cardinals. 

The primate of Spain, the Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo, 
receives $8,000 as archbishop and $1,000 as cardinal. The other 
cardinal archbishops receive $6,500 as archbishop and $1,000 as 
cardinal. The four receive altogether $31,500, the remaining 
five $34,000 

There are forty-four suffragans; one receives $5,500, four 
$5,000, twenty-one $4,500, and eighteen $4,000 per annum; total, 
$192,000. Add amount received by cardinal archbishops and 
archbishops, and we have the sum of $257,500, or fifty-one thou- 
sand five hundred pounds sterling. 

The two archbishops and the twenty-five bishops of England 
and Wales alone receive the enormous sum of $773,000, against 
the sum of $257,500 allowed the four cardinal archbishops, five 
archbishops, and forty-four bishops of Spain. Thus we find 
twenty-seven English prelates receiving three times (with about 
$3,500 of a surplus) the amount allowed to fifty-three Spanish 
bishops of all grades. 

Why, then, wonder that in this age of great changes, of rail- 
roads and telegraphs, there are men in the Protestant commu- 
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nion who wish to reform the church that was set up, after shed- 
ding cataracts of blood and spending tons of treasure, “ to reform 
the world.” These large salaries and the mode of appointment 
tend very rarely to an elevation of piety among the English poor, 
who are the worst religiously instructed people, as a class, of all 
the English-speaking people in the world. 

The reform will be a radical one—the disestablishment of the 
church, perhaps. It may not take place during the present reign, 
but it is sure to come, for the lords spiritual of the upper 
house of the British Parliament are not in harmony with the peo. 
ple, but are, as they ever were, hostile to all kinds of genuine re. 
form, because they imagine that in reform they see the spectre of 
short commons and hard work, earnest labor among the people, 
true apostolic self-denial, and the divine poverty from which 
Christianity sprang among the hills of Judea two thousand years 
ago. 





THE LAST OF THE CARTHUSIANS AND THE FATE - 
OF THE OBSERVANT FATHERS. 


I HERE return to the history of the two last survivors of the 
Charter-house community, and the part enacted against one of 
them by Archbishop Cranmer and the Protector Somerset. 

Andrew Borde, who sometimes in Latin calls himself Per- 
foratus, was a native of Sussex. He was educated at Oxford, and 
subsequently joined the Carthusian Order at the Charter-house. 
When the majority of the Carthusian Fathers perished on the 
scaffold or in the deadly enclosures called prisons, Father Borde, 
like Maurice Chauncy, escaped by a mere accident. Borde 
travelled in France, Spain, Italy, Austria, and other parts of 
Europe. He subsequently settled down at Montpellier, where 
he applied himself to the study of medicine, and became “a regu- 
lar doctor, with the usual license to practise at the said learned 
profession.” On his return to England he was “incorporated at 
Oxford, and also in the College of Physicians of London.” The 
medical authorities had no idea, nor had the government, that 
the medical student of Montpellier had been a member of the 
disbanded Carthusian community. Anthony Wood has chroni- 
cled a favorable character of this learned and eccentric cleric. 
“ For a considerable time,” writes Wood, “he had no fixed abode. 
For a few months he remained with his relatives in Ponsey, who 
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were persons of rank and wealth, and no doubt furnished him 
with money. He was most cordially received in respectable so- 
ciety, on account of his agreeable manners and conversational 
powers. His knowledge as a scholar was very extensive. He 
took up his residence at Winchester—a place long known as the 
haunt of learned men and witty women with charming con- 
versational talents. Notwithstanding Borde’s rambling life and 
secular occupations, he constantly practised the essential duties 
of the Catholic religion. Three days a week he drank nothing 
but water and partook of bread as food. He wore a hair-shirt 
at certain penitential times; every night his shroud was hung up 
at the foot of his bed to remind him of his /ast end and the great 
hereafter which was sure to follow.” For a time the fact of 
Borde’s being a priest was known to a few personal friends only, 
and the most devoted amongst them were two Protestant gentle- 
men of Winchester. Several of the “ Reformed clergy,” as the 
apostates of those times were styled, having visited Winchester, 
Borde seeing the grossness and levity of their conduct, and 
being a rigid observer of his own vows of chastity, publicly 
denounced some leading men of the “new order of religion.” 
This course of action created for him a bitter enemy in the per- 
son of Dr. Poynet, the new Bishop of Winchester, who would not 
countenance any priest until he was first “ wifed.” Poynet was 
appointed bishop of the ancient see of Winchester by the Protec- 
tor Somerset, and the appointment was a disgrace even to the 
government of Edward VI., the “ boy-king.” I cannot resist the 
opportunity of laying before my American friends a portrait, 
however brief, of Poynet’s career, for it will illustrate the class of 
men who came forward to “ reform religion” in England on the 
death of Henry VIII. 

John Poynet was an eminent scholar of King’s College, Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. His mechanical skill first made him 
known to Henry VIII., who subsequently appointed him to the 
office of a royal chaplain. He attracted the notice of Archbi- 
shop Cranmer also. Poynet conducted himself in Henry’s reign 
with apparent propriety. He celebrated Mass with seeming de- 
votion, preached before the king, and denounced heretics, whilst 
at the same time he had secretly violated nearly all his vows as 
a priest. Upon the accession of Edward VI. he publicly pro- 
claimed his adhesion to the Reformation. Poynet was highly 
favored by Cranmer and esteemed by Roger Ascham and the 
leading Reformers of Edward’s reign. He was an excellent 
mathematician. He gave Henry VIII. a wonderful dial of his 
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own invention, showing not only “the hour of the day, but also 
the day of the month, the sign of the sun, the planetary hour; 
yea, the change of the moon, the ebbing and flowing of the sea, 
with divers other things as strange, to the great wonder of the 
king, whose commendation he deservedly received in this case.” 
As a linguist he had no rival at Cambridge. He was widely 
known for his knowledge of Latin, Greek, Italian, Spanish, and 
German. John Strype, the worshipper of the leading English 
Reformers, declares that King Edward—a boy some twelve years 
old—was “ struck by the admirable sermons preached by Dr. Poy- 
net,” which led to his further promotion; but there happened to 
be a gulf of some depth between the “ moral essence of the noted 
preacher ” and his practice. Whilst Bishop of Rochester Poynet 
cohabited with the wife of a Nottingham butcher, and subse- 
quently went through the form of a marriage with this woman. 
He was divorced from the dame at St. Paul’s, and there amerced 
in fines. The Camden Society have disentombed several docu- 
ments which proclaim to posterity the sadly profligate life led 
by this “ Reformed bishop.” : 

Under the year 1551 (Edward VI.’s time) we have the fol- 
lowing in Machyn’s Diary, p. 8, whose words are modernized 
for the general reader: “The 27th day of July the new Bishop 
of Winchester was divorced from the dutcher’s wife with shame 
enough.” In the Grey Friars’ Chronicle the record of Poynet’s 
divorce is set down as follows: “On the 27th day of July the 
Bishop of Winchester, that was there, was divorced from his wife 
at St. Paul’s; the woman was the real wife of the Nottingham 
butcher, who was accorded a certain sum by law, which Dr. 
Poynet had to pay to the said butcher.” 

Poynet was afterwards married at Croydon to a girl named 
Maria Simmons. Archbishop Cranmer was fresent at this mar- 
riage. The Poynet scandal was well known to the inhabitants 
of London in the reign of Edward VI., when some very gross 
ballads were circulated concerning the “bishop that robbed the 
butcher of his wife.” 

Upon the death of Edward VI. Poynet joined the conspiracy 
to raise Lady Jane Dudley to the throne, but soon abandoned 
the cause of that ill-fated lady and joined Sir Thomas Wyatt’s 
insurrection. Here he again proved false and fled to Strass- 
burg. It was with evident reluctance that Heylin ever wrote 
a line derogatory to the reputation of a Reformer, and more 
especially one regarded as a leader; nevertheless, this noted 
Protestant historian felt compelled to write thus of Poynet, 
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briefly yet significantly: “John Poynet, a better scholar than 
a bishop, was purposely preferred to the rich bishopric of Win- 
chester to serve other men’s purposes.” Burnet denies that Poy- 
net’s life was in any way immoral. For making an unblushing 
assertion Gilbert Burnet had only one rival—John Foxe. The 
late Dean Hook, in his voluminous and learned work, the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, censures his hero, Cranmer, for having 
been the patron of Poynet, whose evil deeds Dr. Hook condemns. 
“ Poynet,” he writes, “was an immoral and a bad man, and at 
last became so lost to all sense of shame that he /ved in open adul- 
tery with a butcher's wife.” Such was the man selected by Cran- 
mer and the arch-Reformer, the Duke of Somerset, to succeed 
in the see of Winchester Dr. Gardyner, who, with all his faults, 
was a stern man, of strict morality, and always mindful of the poor 
of his diocese, towards whom he acted as a father. 

Poynet died at Strassburg in 1556, in his fiftieth year, Of his 
life in Germany little is known, but that he “ got wifed again, and 
took to black beer and dice.” Such was the end of the gifted and 
the fallen, the persecutor of honest Andrew Borde, the “ priest- 
doctor” of Hampshire. 

To return to Father Borde. His position in Winchester was 
that of a layman more than a cleric, for none of the “pope’s 
priests” were tolerated by Somerset and Cranmer. The noted 
John Bale was also numbered amongst his enemies. Bale made 
the vilest accusations against this good and virtuous priest. It 
is possible, however, that even in those corrupt times few paid 
attention to the accusations of a being like this.apostate friar, as 
gifted as he was immoral. Bale did the work of his employ- 
ers to their own and his satisfaction. It has been truly remarked 
by Macaulay that “none hate with such intense malice as the 
renegade.” ' 

The “ priest-doctor’s” life was made miserable by the “ gov- 
ernment spies and the hunting-down” process adopted by the 
“ Reformed clergy,” to whom I have just referred... The Reform- 
ers at last determined to remove Borde from Winchester. He 
was arrested ; his papers and books—a treasury in themselves— 
were seized upon and carried to London, and perhaps there met 
the fate of many similar collections. Borde was lodged in the 
Tower for some weeks, and then transferred to the Fleet, where 
he died from “ill-treatment, bad food, and neglect” in 1549-50. 
Thorndale says that while in the Tower Borde cured some of 
the prisoners of virulent diseases. He was also brought to at- 
tend Lady Jane Seymour, the protector’s daughter, who was 
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dangerously ill. After three or four visits from the “ priest- 
doctor” the young lady rapidly recovered. The London physi- 
cians petitioned the council “to set their learned brother free, 
because he had committed no crime and was a benefactor to all 
mankind.” Somerset, whose daughter he had recovered, was 
“inclined to mercy,” but Archbishop Cranmer was altogether 
opposed to clemency. He said there were more than twenty 
of the pope’s priests playing the part of medical doctors at 
that moment in England, that it was a device to overturn the 
“ Reformed religion,” and, however harsh it might appear, Borde 
should not be released unless he adopted the principles of the 
Reformed church. This “act of mercy” Borde declined to ac- 
cept. So, like many other good and noble characters, he died in 
a pestilent cell of the Fleet Prison. 

Father Borde had high repute as a medical practitioner in 
Hampshire and the surrounding counties. His kindness to the 
poor patients whom he attended was widely known and fervently 
appreciated. He received large fees from his wealthy patients, 
and spent them upon the poor. It has been related by a physi- 
cian of Hampshire that “his kindly manner to the ailing did 
much to bring about a speedy recovery, and he always left his 
patients in a cheerful mood.” “ And,” adds Dr. Whitworth, 
“the Reformers of the extreme party had faith in my popish 
friend as a medical adviser, for his heart, his mind, and his splen- 
did talents were alone directed to the performance of good off- 
ces for the afflicted of body or mind. He labored thus for the 
honor and the glory of God, and I hope he has received his re- 
ward.” 

Pomeroy, another Protestant contemporary of Father Borde, 
says “that there wasmuch humor both in his writings and con- 
versation.” Borde was the author of several interesting works, 
now almost unknown, He published a small book in French on 
his visit to Vienna. It related to the position of society in that 
city, and is described by Mr. Fenton as highly interesting ; but 
few copies of it ever reached England. In 1542 Father Borde 
published a book upon Fashions and old Coins. Carlo Logario 
says that Borde had written a book upon his travels and “the 
strange folks with whom he became acquainted”; but the MS. 
was accidentally consumed by fire in Winchester. Logario, who 
was himself a physician and personally acquainted with many 
of the Carthusian Fathers, joins in the general tribute offered 
to the merits and the memory of Andrew Borde. 

I cannot close the tragic story of the martyrs of the Charter- 
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house without recurring again to Maurice Chauncy. He was 
undoubtedly a native of Ireland, and born within a few miles of 
the picturesque bay of Carlingford. It is stated in an old book 
entitled the /rish Friars that Chauncy was a native of Suffolk and 
of Irish parents. This statement is contradicted by the nephew 
of Chauncy, who names Carlingford as the place of his birth. 
Mr. Froude “ does not believe that he was an Englishman; he sus- 
pects he was born in Ireland.” It has been asked, “ What would 
induce Irish monks and nuns to visit England in those days?”’ 
In the course of my research, ranging over twenty years, I find 
that in the days of the Heptarchy, down to the Wars of the 
Roses, and later still, many monks and nuns from Ireland joined 
the English abbeys and convents, and the /rish religious houses 
were largely recruited from England. For a long period the 
famous Abbey of Bective, in Meath, had a number of English 
monks, and the good feeling which existed between the “soldiers 
of the cross” was most edifying. 

At the period of Lord Crumwell’s inquisition of the English 
religious houses the nuns made some resistance; but the bravest 
opposition offered to Crumwell’s unmanly “intruders” came 
from Irish ladies, who courted martyrdom on several occasions. 
Dean Seaton, one of Crumwell’s agents, in a letter to his em- 
ployer declares “that if the nuns were all Jrishwomen it would be 
impossible to put them down.” Thorndale heard “something simi- 
lar from Layton’s own lips.” Two of Maurice Chauncy’s sisters 
were nuns in the convent of Shaftesbury, and they became 
noted for the courageous resistance they made to Dr. Layton 
and his inquisitors. 

Father Chauncy continued a zealous advocate of the doctrines 
of the Catholic Church to the close of his long life. In his his- 
tory of the Carthusians of the Charter-house he laments not 
having stopped and awaited the martyrdom of his brethren. He 
excited the particular hatred of Lord Crumwell and his royal 
master. Thomas Wyatt was informed by his patron, Lord 
Crumwell, that the king charged him “ specially to hang Chaun- 
cy the moment he was caught.” This speedy execution was 
under the provost-marshal warrant. Such executions were fre- 
quent in the reign of Elizabeth. 

Dodd describes Maurice Chauncy as “a man of primitive 
zeal, and much esteemed by the English residents on the Conti- 
nent.” Archibald Graham, a Scotch Puritan, says that “ Chaun- 
cy would do a kind office for a Protestant as soon as for one of 
his own creed, provided the person was worthy of being aided.” 
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Jacob Alloar,a Prussian Lutheran cleric, speaks in the highest 
terms of “the kind and Christian feeling which marked the in. 
tercourse of Maurice Chauncy with those of opposing creeds.” 
The high-minded Anthony Wood pays an honest tribute to the 
memory of this last survivor of the Charter-house slaughter, 
“It is not denied,” writes Wood, “by any intelligent and mode- 
rate Protestant but that the name of Maurice Chauncy is worthy 
of being kept in everlasting remembrance.” 

Upon the accession of Queen Mary, Chauncy’s community— 
few in number—returned to England for a short time. In 1575 
Chauncy again visited London in the guise of a Flemish physi- 
cian, when he discovered that nearly all his former friends were 
either dead or immured in dungeons. Dr. Chauncy, the kinsman 
of the expatriated Carthusian, says that he accompanied him in 
a walk round Westminster Abbey and amidst the ruins of the 
Carthusian houses. On approaching those sacred wrecks “he 
was seized with a melancholy; clasping his hands and casting his 
eyes downwards, he spake not a word for some time. He then 
hastened from the spot, shedding many big tears!” He next 
visited the grave of Bishop Fisher at Barking. Kneeling beside 
the last resting-place of the martyred prelate, he begged to be 
alone for a while. . . . On the following day Father Chauncy 
sailed from the Thames for Antwerp. A few hours after he left 
London Sir Francis Walsingham’s agents discovered that they 
had missed their prey. The narrator of the above says: “I 
never saw my good uncle again.” Father Chauncy ended his 
eventful life at Bruges in July, 1581.* He must have been 
beyond eighty years of age at the time of his death. 


I now approach the tragic story of another religious com- 
munity, whose history has been but recently discovered, al- 
though written on the wall of Time, with this text for their ac- 
tions: “ For the honor and the glory of God.” 

The Observant Fathers + of Greenwich had many claims upon 
the kindness and protection of King Henry. They had been 
fostered and aided in good works by his father and mother. His 
aunts of the House of York were constant in their visits to Green- 
wich Chapel, where, before the great altar, the Countess of Rich- 
mond knelt, and where the Seventh Henry and his queen had 


: * MS. records of the English Carthusians; Diary of Douai College; Thorndale ; Athen. 
Oxon.; Pomeroy’s Chronicle ; Dodsray, p. 527. 
+ The Observant Friars, or Observantines, are a branch of the great Franciscan Order.— 
Ep. C, W. 
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many times received Holy Communion, to the great edification 
of the people. The Eighth Henry was born in the vicinity of 
this sacred edifice, and he was baptized at its font; here, too, 
Henry, Duke of York, in the presence of his father, mother, 
grandmother, and aunts, made his First Communion. Time 
brought many other memorable events. For instance, in the 
bloom of a hopeful youth this same Henry Tudor, then a king, 
on an early morning in June besought one of the Observant 
Fathers to join him in wedlock to the “ bride of his first love.” 
Twenty years had scarcely passed from that interesting scene 
when all kindly remembrance seemed erased on the monarch’s 
part. 

Thorndale relates that the Observants were not only broken 
up as a community, but they had been “hunted down, owing 
to a decree that no religious house should give them meat, 
drink, or shelter.” Two hundred of their number were quick- 
ly imprisoned; forty “died from putrid or prison fever”; and 
the others, who were iu extreme old age, died from cold and 
hunger. Lord Crumwell’s agents went forth on the highways 
to denounce them as “lazy and profligate.” Unmeet and cruel 
treatment this for such generous benefactors of the needy, the 
sick, and the dying, whose last moments they consoled and whose 
faith they strengthened. - 

John Stowe, a Reformer, and almost a contemporary of the 
Community, has left on record an interesting narrative, disclosing 
much observation on the “ manners and passions of those licen- 
tious and turbulent times.” Stowe writes thus: 


“The first that openly resisted or reprehended the king’s highness 
touching his marriage with Anna Boleyn was Friar Peto, a simple, devout, 
and fearless member of the Order of Observants. This goodly man 
preaching at Greenwich upon the two-and-twentieth chapter of the First 
Book of Kings—viz., the last part of the story of Achab—saying,‘ And even 
where the dogs licked the blood of Naboth, even there shall the dogs lick 
thy blood also, O king!’ and therewithal spake of the lying prophets, 
which abashed the king; ‘and I am,’ quoth he, ‘that Micheas whom thou 
wilt hate, because I must tell thee truly that thy marriage zs unlawful ; and 
I know I shall eat the bread of affliction, and drink the water of sorrow, 
yet because our Lord hath put it into my mouth I must speak it.’ And 
when he (Peto) had strongly inveighed against the king’s second marriage, 
to dissuade him from it, he further saith : ‘There are many other preachers, 
yea, too many, who preach and persuade thee otherwise, feeding thy folly 
and frail affections upon the hope of their own worldly promotion; and by 
that means they destroy thy soul, thy honor and posterity, to obtain fat 
benefices, to become rich abbots and get episcopal jurisdiction and other 
VOL. XXXIV.—17 
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ecclesiastical dignities. There, 1 say, are the four hundred prophets who, 
in the spirit of lying, seek to deceive thee; but take good heed lest you, 
being seduced, find Achab’s punishment, which was to have his blood 
‘licked up by the dogs,’* saying it was the greatest miscarriage of princes 
to be daily abused by flatterers. 

“The king, being thus reproved, endured it patiently, and did no vio- 
lence to the courageous Peto. The following Sunday, being the 8th of 
May, Dr. Curwin preached in the same place, strongly reproached Father 
Peto and the style of his discourse. He called Peto dog, slanderer, base, 
beggarly liar, closeman, rebel, and traitor, saying that no subject should 
speak so audaciously to princes. And having spoken much to that effect, 
and in commendation of the king’s marriage, thereby to establish his family 
for ever, Dr. Curwin supposing he had utterly suppressed Father Peto, he 
lifted up his voice and said: ‘I speak to thee, Peto, which maketh thyself 
Micheas, that thou mayest speak evil of kings; but now thou art not to be 
found, being fied for fear of shame, as being unable to answer my argu- 
ments.’ But whilst he thus speaketh there was one Elstow, a fellow-friar 
to Peto, standing in the rood-loft, who, with a bold voice, said to Dr. Cur- 
win: ‘Good sir, you know that Father Peto, as he was commanded, is now 
gone to a provincial council holden at Canterbury, and not fled for fear of 
you, for to-morrow he will return again. Inthe meantime I am here as an- 
other Micheas, and will lay down my life to prove all those things true 
which he hath brought out of the Holy Scripture, and to this combat / 
challenge thee before God and all equal judges. Even unto thee, Curwin, I 
say, which are one of the four hundred prophets into whom the spirit of 
lying has entered, and seek out of aduitery to establish a succession, be- 
traying the king unto endless perdition, niore for thy own vainglory and 
hope of promotion than for the discharge of thy dogged conscience and the 
king’s salvation !’ 

“On this Father Elstow waxed hot and spake very earnestly, so as 
they could not make him cease his speech, until the king himself bade him 
hold his peace, and gave order that he and Peto should be convented 
[cited] before the council, which was done the next day. And when the 
Lords had rebuked them, the Earl of Essex [Thomas Crumwell] told them 
that they deserved to be put into a sack and castintothe Thames. Where- 
upon Elstow, smiling, said: ‘Threaten these things to rich and dainty folk, 
who are clothed in purple, fare deliciously, and have their chiefest hope in 
this world; for we esteem them not, but are joyful that for the discharge 
of our duties we are driven hence, and, with thanks to God, we know the 
way to heaven to be as ready by water as by land, and therefore we care not 
which way we go!’” 


* Father Peto’s reference to the statement recorded in Scripture actually occurred in Henry's 
case. Here is the startling incident : The royal remains being carried to Windsor to be buried, 
the coffin, placed on a stand, remained all night under the dilapidated walls of the Convent.of 
Sion, and there, the ‘leaden shell being cleft by the shakening of the rude conveyance along the 
bad roads, the pavement of the church was wetted with King Henry's blood. In the morning 
came plumbers to solder the coffin, under whose feet—I tremble while I write it (says the 
narrator)—was suddenly seen a large black dog licking up King Henry's blood. It was with 
difficulty that the animal was driven away.” This statement is to be seen ina MS. in the 
Sloane State Papers, also in the correspondence of Thorndale, Hapsfield, Sir Aedward Derry, 
and Sir Anthony Brown, all of whom were present on that morning. 
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John Stowe concludes his narrative in these words: “ Peto and 
his devoted brotherhood were subsequently banished from 
Greenwich.” 

Curwin was made Dean of Hereford for his pliant action as 
to the king’s conduct. When Cuthbert Tunstal preached against 
the pope’s Spiritual Supremacy in England he was answered 
by several powerful sermons from the Observant Fathers. They 
constituted missions throughout the country, and enjoined the 
people “not to leap out of Peter’s ship,” and to beware of the 
many false prophets who were ministering to the king’s vanity.* 
In Yorkshire thousands of people came forth to greet the 
Observant Fathers. They were fearless in denouncing all en- 
croachments upon the church, for which they earned the enmity 
of the court party concurrently with the reverence and affection 
of the people. 

Many deliberate misrepresentations have been made by Puri- 
tan writers as to the merits of the Observants. The Observant 
Fathers were long known to, and much regarded by, Henry VII. 
He gave them a small piece of land near Greenwich Palace, and 
one thousand pounds to set them forward on their works of 
goodness and mercy, all which works were performed for “the 
honor and the glory of God.” There were two young friars in 
this community who were the special favorites of Henry VII. 
‘ —namely, John Forrest and William Peto, both remarkable for 
their calm courage and high sense of equity. The intercourse 
between these friars and the royal family was courteous, re- 
spectful, edifying, kindly. According to the rules of the com- 
munity, they were vowed to live in poverty and obedience ; they 
supplied a meat dinner for visitors or for the poor, whilst they 
themselves partook of vegetables, bread and water, and only two 
curtailed meals in the twelve hours ; they were to attend the in- 
sane, the outcast, and the leper; they were the unpaid nurses of 
the sick, the unsought teachers of the poor; they went into 
woods and forests to seek for outlaws and desperate characters, 
and converted many of those sorrow-laden creatures who were 
styled “the lost sheep.” The Observant Fathers were celebrat- 
ed for the cultivation of herbs; they studied medicine, chemis- 
try, and surgery ; they were admirable gardeners, and made most 
nutritious vegetable soups for the sick poor. The Observant 
communities tilled the land ; they planted fruit-trees for the poor 
beside the cottage homes; and, in the words of a distinguished 
Protestant historian, “they did work which no one else would 
* Adam Goodchylde’s Account of the Sufferings of the Observant Fathers. 
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look after,” and refused all payment for their labor. Where,in what 
land, have the Gospel expounders of the Reformation produced 
such a community? The Observants had every description 
of toil, which they cheerfully performed for the honor and the 
glory of God. They were bound by their vows to follow armies 
on the march, to shrive (confess) the dying, and to decently 
cover the dead in the grave. In fact, most of the heroic deeds 
of the present day are but imitations of the example set by the 
religious orders in the days of yore. The “Geneva Cross” of 
recent battle-fields is a welcome repetition by conscious and un. 
conscious believers of the present day in those unselfish men who 
derived their faith and fearless devotion direct from the cross of 
the Divine Founder of Christianity. 

Queen Katharine was a tertiary Sister of the Observant Or. 
der; and the brotherhood were much indebted to both king and 
queen. At Greenwich the Observants had five houses, which were 
dedicated to the Virgin Mother, to St. Francis, St. Joseph, and 
other saints of blessed memory. Henry VII. left six hundred marks 
to keep those houses in repair, and as soon as Katharine became 
queen she expended large sums of money on the community. 
Whilst at Greenwich she repaired every morning to the neatly- 
decorated chapel. There she knelt and prayed before the high 
altar, at which not many years before the lovely and hopeful 
Castilian maid pledged her bridal vows to Henry Tudor. Fa- 
ther Forrest and his brotherhood were Katharine’s devoted 
English friends. They had witnessed the sunshine which sur- 
rounded her for many years ; later, when the sudden change came, 
they participated in the darkness of her fortunes, and as the 
thunderstorm burst around the royal lady these poor, honest- 
minded men shrank never from the way of duty. They took 
their part in the path of danger, and were not only not afraid to 
vindicate the wrongs, but to the cold mind of philosophy seemed 
officiously to anathematize the wrong and denounce the wronger, 
never afraid to speak God’s truth. When divested of her queenly 
titles the Observant Fathers still adhered to Katharine. But the 
end soon came; the queen sank into the grave, a broken-hearted 
heir to the reverence of posterity. Father Forrest perished by 
a barbarous immolation, and the rest of the community were 
ruthlessly driven from the dismantled home of their edifying and 
beneficent duties. The people of the south of Ireland extended 
their hospitality and sympathy to a few of the Observants who 
landed upon the shore of Kinsale, hunted like the wolf from their 
own once happy land. 
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NAPOLEON III. AND HIS REIGN. 


THERE is a tendency in physical nature, if it is not a law, to 
condense force in some one of a family to the detriment of its 
other members. How seldom two of the same name become il- 
lustrious in letters, statesmanship, or military glory! If, how- 
ever, we sometimes find two of the same family sharing the same 
gifts, one will be found to be but an echo or a reflection of the 
other. There are not two Homers, nor two Shaksperes, nor two 
Newtons, nor two Ciceros, and, in the sense in which we write, 
are we not justified in saying that there have not been two Bona- 
partes? There is, indeed, a whole family of the name which still 
counts its members by the dozen and its ramifications by the 
score, but in the light of recent history the fact is evident that 
only one of them was gifted in an extraordinary manner. The 
Corsican who rose from the post of minor officer in the French 
army by the force of his own talents to be the tamer of the revo- 
lution, the conqueror of Europe, the Emperor of France, and its 
lawgiver even to the present time, left no Eliseus behind him to 
wear his mantle or share his greatness. Nor should it be over- 
looked that the genius of the first Napoleon is not so apparent in 
the battles that he won as in the code of laws which he framed 
and bequeathed to France. The “ Code Napoléon,” written with 
the clearness of Czesar and the pith of Tacitus, places its author 
in a rank higher than that of Lycurgus or Solon, or even of 
Charlemagne. The vices of the man as told us in authentic his- 
tory, his private failings as portrayed in the somewhat preju- 
diced pages of Rémusat, will never make men forget the spirit of 
equity which breathes through this Code, nor cease to admire 
the greatness of the restorer of public order in France, the victor 
of Austerlitz, and the founder of new dynasties all over Europe— 
dynasties which failed everywhere, because, although many bore 
the name, only one possessed the genius of Napoleon. This fact 
is well illustrated in the history of the last of the name who held 
the sceptre of his uncle. Those who had looked at the outside 
only of things during the twenty years’ reign of the last of the Na- 
poleons, and judged him by the material prosperity of France, the 
embellishment of its capital, the respectful fear of other nations 
and the homage of their monarchs, the military success of the 
Crimean and Italian wars, and the annexation of Savoy, were dis- 
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posed to think that the nephew, although not the military peer 
of his uncle, was his equal in statesmanship and his superior in 
diplomacy, and that the glory of the Napoleonic dynasty had 
risen from the tomb at the Invalides for a second apotheosis. 
But now, after the disgraceful surrender at Sedan, the invasion 
of France and capture of Paris by the countrymen of Bliicher, 
guided by the son of Queen Louise ; after the fall of the dynasty 
and the revelation of its secret history, its vices and its weakness, 
we are forced to conclude that the nephew was but a caricature 
of his unele—in short, a “ Badinguet,” as the audiences in the 
French theatres wittily nicknamed him. 

Charles Louis Napoleon, or Napoleon III., was born in Pa- 
ris April 20, 1808, and died at Chiselhurst, in England, January 
9, 1873. He was the son of Louis Bonaparte, for a time King 
of Holland, third brother of the great emperor, and of Hortense 
de Beauharnais, daughter of Josephine. Charles Louis received 
a good education under the care of a mother who, whatever 
other faults she may have had, was certainly not lacking on the 
score of devotion to her children. His early life was one of wild 
and often foolish adventure. In 1836 at Strasbourg, and in 1840 
at Boulogne, where he displayed a tame eagle as the symbol of 
his dynasty, he made ridiculous attempts to overthrow the gov- 
ernment of Louis Philippe. After a novitiate spent in insurrec- 
tion, conspiracy, travel, and jail, he was elected a member of the 
French Assembly in 1848, and chosen president of the republic 
for four years on December 10 of the same year. On December 
2, 1851, he overthrew the existing government by force, and just 
one year after, on December 2, 1852, by a successful conspiracy 
and a violation of his oath, he became Emperor of the French. 
At the instigation of Jules Favre, on September 4, 1870, after the 
surrender of the French troops at Sedan, the French Assembly 
voted his dethronement and the re-establishment of the republic. 
Thus Napoleon as emperor controlled the destinies of France for 
almost twenty years, and for eighteen of them his sway was al- 
most despotic. He had the initiative of the law-making power 
and the unchecked disposition of the army, navy, and finance of 
the greatest nation in Europe for eighteen years—time enough 
to mould a full generation of men. 

But what is the record which he left? The republic of 1848, 
conservative for a time, was so disturbed by insurrection of the 
dangerous classes that good men lived in continual terror of 
communism and socialism. A licentious press threatened, con- 
spiring clubs menaced, peace, law, order, and religion. Conse- 
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quently when Napoleon seized the reins of power and repressed 
the incipient Commune the better-minded men of France and the 
rest of Europe, although condemning the means employed by 
him, rejoiced at their consequence; for they hoped that his 
strong arm would shield property and religion from mob aggres- 
sion. They were encouraged the more to hope this because the 
men who surrounded his throne in the beginning were generally 
able and well disposed to the higher interests of society and to 
Christianity. Rouher and Troplong were conservatives, and his 
Spanish wife, Eugénie, was said to be a devout Catholic. Canro- 
bert, Saint-Arnaud, and afterwards Niel and MacMahon, were 
soldiers of the old school, uncorrupted by the license which at a 
later date ate the heart out of the discipline of the French army. 
And so Napoleon, after the Coup-d’¢tat, was hailed even by the cler- 
gy of France as a new deliverer. Country curates in La Vendée 
and Brittany, the heart of the Legitimist faction, saluted him as law- 
ful king and met him at the door of their churches with smoking 
thuribles, as if he were Henry V. himself, while admiring pea- 
sants shouted, “ Vive 7Empereur /” from throats that had always 
been used tothe cry of “ Vive e roi/” France was at peace. 
“The empire is peace,” said the emperor, and prosperity bright- 
ened the hills and valleys of the whole land. Ina few years the 
whole world bowed to France. Her sword drove back the 
Cossack from the Black Sea and the Austrian from the plains of 
Lombardy; and her word settled the quarrels of the East and 
swayed the diplomacy even of England, timorous and distrustful 
of so greatarival. Cavour and Bismarck, then humble intriguers 
conspiring for the aggrandizement of their ambitious but intimi- 
dated states, bent low to the Czsar who held in his hands the 
sword of Brennus which decided the balance into whichever 
scale it was cast. The French army that had conquered Algiers 
and relieved Rome was believed to be invincible. Its prestige 
received a new lustre from the name of Napoleon—of a Napo- 
leon, too, who had shown some evidence in his published works 
of being a philosopher as well as a strategist, in spite of the 
reveries scattered through them. Everything went well at first. 
With such an army, such a navy, so splendid a financial condi- 
tion, such a system of police as existed in France in 1852, what 
was there to prevent Napoleon from correcting the false notions 
of so many Frenchmen in regard to government by improving 
the education of the young, and by aiding religion in its en- 
deavor to recapture the hearts of the lower classes in French 
towns and cities, tainted by the infidelity that accompanied the 
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first Revolution? He had the control of the education of the 
whole of France, yet he did not correct the infidel tendency of 
the University, always jealous of Christian schools. Renan, an 
arch-infidel, was allowed to corrupt young France in the Collége: 
de France until in 1864 public opinion forced his dismissal. The 
laws against religious orders were not enforced, it is true, as they 
have been lately under the new republic, but they were not 
abrogated. Instead of founding Christian schools among the 
laboring classes, Napoleon thought to convert them by giving 
them plenty of work at the public expense—feeding them, as it 
were, at the public crib—and to control them by mouchards in. 
stead of by religion. He should have prevented public work on 
Sunday, as he had the power to do; but he feared the secret so. 
cieties and the Orsini bombs. The laboring classes were trained 
to infidelity by public sanction. His influence in the church was 
thrown on the side of Gallicanism—not a Gallicanism of principle, 
like that of the old Bourbons, but one of sentiment and political 
expediency. George Darboy was the representative of this new 
form of Gallicanism, as Bishop of Nancy, and afterwards as Arch- 
bishop of Paris, and he received many reproofs from the pope for 
his trimming between him and Cesar. Thus did Napoleon fail 
to improve the moral condition of France while he was adding 
to its material wealth; thus did he fail to understand that a 
Christian people loyal in obedience to the Ten Commandments is 
the only one upon which a ruler can depend for support in his 
hour of adversity. 

If we look at the chief events of his reign we shall perceive 
this lack of foresight more clearly. 

The first great event of his reign was the Crimean War. It 
is related that Louis Napoleon being at Stuttgart in 1847 a 
French journalist interviewed him. 


“* What impression do I make in France?’ said the prince. 

«“« A bad one, prince.’ 

“¢Then you think my cause lost ?’ 

“* Ves, lost !’ 

“You are mistaken, sir. France cannot live without destroying the 
treaties of 1815 and avenging Waterloo. She knows that I alone will give 
her satisfaction.’ ” * 


The prince who spoke thus showed the inconsistency of his 
character when as emperor he became the ally of England and 
throughout his whole reign the slave of English diplomacy. In 


* Le Dernier des Napoléon, p, 113. 
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1852 Russia menaced the interests of English power and com- 
merce in the East. England controlled Turkey politically and 
financially. Russia, irritated and desirous of extending her own 
influence in the East, declared war against Turkey in 1854. Eng- 
land alone could not withstand the Cossack; France was neces- 
sary, and, through the unfortunate influence of Eugénie, Napoleon 
became the ally of his uncle’s only conqueror, contrary to his 
own and his country’s true interest. The French army, at first 
decimated by cholera in the Dobruscha swamps, beat Menchi- 
koff at Alma, in the Crimea, saved the English army at Inker- 
mann, and took Sebastopol by storm September 8, 1855, after a 
long and bloody siege. Peace followed, but what did France 
gain? The hatred of Russia, in the first place—a great misfor- 
tune for Napoleon’s mushroom empire. The Russian power was 
only checked but not broken in the East. Nor did Napoleon 
know how to keep the friendship of his ally, for he refused to 
destroy Cronstadt and St. Petersburg. Thus he gained nothing 
even on the side of England, while through his fault France lost 
both her soldiers and her money. 

An incident that occurred on the occasion of signing the 
treaty of Paris, after this war, shows clearly the weakness of this 
imperial dreamer. He was master of the situation. His troops 
had won the battles of the Crimea. It was in his power to dic- 
tate his own terms and to form strong alliances. Russia could 
not resist, and England dared not. Yet, instead of acting for the 
future interests of France or of his own dynasty, he was specially 
occupied with the question of what kind of quill the plenipoten- 
tiaries should use in signing the treaty of peace! A feather was 
pulled from the wing of an eagle in the Jardin des Plantes for 
the glorious purpose ; and the gentleman * who plucked it gavea 
certificate of authenticity in the following words: “I hereby cer- 
tify that I myself have plucked this quill from the wing of the 
imperial eagle.” Here we have “ Badinguet” and the women of 
his court, instead of the spirit of the great conqueror of Ma- 
rengo and Austerlitz. 

If the rdle of Napoleon III. in the Crimean War proved him 
to be the dupe of England, insincere in his words—for he had 
said that the empire meant peace, just before going to war; and 
that Waterloo should be avenged, previous to becoming the ally 
of Wellington’s countrymen—his conduct in the war of Italy 
showed further that he was a poor soldier, affiliated with the 
secret societies, and the tool of their conspiracies. Louis Napo- 
*M., Feuillet de Conches, 
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leon’s true policy would have been to identify himself with the 
conservative forces in European society. He could not trust the 
revolution. He ought to have known that it would push him 
aside, if it ever obtained the upper hand. He should have known 
that the names of emperor and empire were as distasteful to the 
secret societies as those of king and kingdom. To placate the op. 
position of the followers of the old régime, to inspire confidence in 
the bosom of the conservative classes—this would have been true 
diplomacy, for on this side alone lay the hope of his dynasty, 
Pius 1X. and his much-abused minister, Antonelli, had repeat. 
edly warned him of the danger of joining in the intrigues of 
Cavour and the other subalpine conspirators. He had already 
alienated Russia, the great conservative power of the North. He 
next alienated Austria, the great conservative power of Germany, 
by making war on her in the interest of all the Red Republicans 
in Europe, the sworn enemies of his own throne. 

Count Cavour, true disciple of Machiavelli, knew how to 
manage the hesitating and irresolute Louis Napoleon. Partly 
intimidated by the attempts at assassination, partly cajoled, and 
partly from sympathy—for had not some of his youth been spent 
in attempts at Italian revolution?—the emperor declared war 
against Austria on April 13, 1859. All Italy wasin arms. The 
cohorts of Mazzini, with whom Napoleon had always held a mor- 
ganatic relation, brought the knife of the assassin to assist, but to 
sully, the sword of the gallant French army. The battle of Ma- 
genta, won on June 4, 1859, by Marshal MacMahon; and the battle 
of Solferino, won on the 24th of the same month by Marshal Niel, 
terminated the campaign. Napoleon took a personal part in the 
war and manifested absolute incapacity as a soldier. His two 
brave marshals saved him from complete disaster, and achieved 
victory where alone he would have experienced defeat. Incom- 
petent as a soldier, he again showed his incompetency as a diplo- 
mat. He went to war for the sake of Italy, yet. abruptly made a 
treaty with Austria at Villafranca, leaving the north of Italy still 
in the hands of the detested foreigner. The Italians cried out 
against the French emperor for deserting them after having de- 
clared that he would free Italy “from the Alps to the Adriatic.” 
They forgot that only for his assistance Austria might have 
crushed them to powder, as she had already done during the 
reign of Charles Albert. Napoleon made peace with Austria 
because he was afraid of Prussia, who was afterwards to become 
his conqueror. 

There was another conservative force in Europe which Napo- 
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leon III. should have kept friendly at all hazards: that was the 
Papacy. Its temporal power was the oldest sovereignty in Eu- 
rope, guaranteed by the law of nations. It represented law and 
right. It represented the great Catholic party of France and the 
world. It stood in the way of the ambition of the subalpine 
kingdom, ever grasping and aggressive, and plotting the over- 
throw of all the other Italian principalities for the pretended 
cause of Italian unity, but really for the sake of Sardinian domi- 
nation. Napoleon should have seen that Italian unity meant the 
creation of a great force hostile to France on the south, as Prus- 
sia was hostile to her on the east. But he seemed to be dazed. 
The blindness of his uncle fell on him. The uncle had tried to 
get rid of the vieux calotin, Pius VII., and the nephew tried to 
get rid of his namesake, Pius 1X. Both broke their power on 
the same rock. The curse of Rome followed them and their 
armies, the one to the Borodino and Moscow, the other to the 
Rhine and Sedan. 

Napoleon became more unprincipled as he grew older. He 
fell under the domination of the subalpine clique, more especially 
after the marriage of his cousin Prince Jerome to the daughter 
of Victor Emmanuel. So it was decreed that the pope’s tem- 
porality should first be sacrificed after the kingdom of Naples 
had been abolished. Napoleon wrote to Pius IX. letters signed 
“Your devoted son,” expressing his anxiety for the papal wel- 
fare, and sent words of sympathy to the King of Naples, holding 
out hopes of aid to him, while at the same time he was tolerating 
or secretly encouraging Cavour and Garibaldi to destroy the tem- 
poral power of both. Lamoriciére, the pope’s general, asserted 
that he had the word of Napoleon for it that the Piedmontese 
army should not be allowed to interfere at Castel Fidardo. 
King Ferdinand had his promise of non-interference at Gaeta. 
But the word and the promise were of a true Corsican. The 
Italian general, Cialdini, told Lamoriciére at Castel Fidardo 
that he had seen the emperor and was sure of his sympathy. 

With the fall of the papal sovereignty Napoleon lost the sym- 
pathy of all the Catholics in France and in the world. He never 
had the full sympathy of the infidel body, and so when he sur- 
rendered at Sedan no one wept for his fate. Before that event 
came, however, he was to commit more blunders, one of which 
made him as detestable to Americans as he had become to the 
best classes in European society. 

This blunder was the expedition to Mexico. It was the less 
excusable because Napoleon, having lived for some time in our 
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country, ought to have known that his interference in the af- 
fairs of this continent would be resented. In virtue of the Mon. 
roe doctrine we are jealous of European interference in our own 
or in the affairs of our neighbors. Our national sympathies are 
with republics and democracies everywhere, but especially in 
America. Napoleon knew that he would alienate the feelings 
of all the inhabitants of the United States by taking advantage 
of our civil dissensions to attempt to erect an empire at our very 
doors. His sympathy for the Southern rebellion created a bitter 
feeling against him in the North. His effort to destroy the 
Mexican republic and turn it into an empire under an Austrian 
prince intensified our hostility to him and his dynasty. Even 
if he had succeeded in realizing his foolish dream of a Latin 
empire in Mexico it could not have lasted. We would have 
crushed it so soon as our civil war would have been over. This 
state of feeling in the United States Napoleon himself perhaps 
knew ; but, with his usual weakness, he allowed himself to be 
influenced by the royalist Spanish camarilla that so often con- 
trolled his court. Labastida, the exiled archbishop of Mexico, 
full of resentment against the republic, is said to have used his 
influence with the empress, and both, together with Juan Prim, of 
Spain, engineered the plot to turn Mexico into an empire. La.- 
bastida’s motive was probably the interest of his own party; 
Prim expected to be made emperor himself; and Napoleon's 
vanity was stimulated by the project. It seemed easy to be real- 
ized while the power of the United States was divided by the 
civil war. On the 30th November, 1861, France, England, and 
Spain agreed to interfere in the domestic affairs of Mexico. 
The French army, sent across the Atlantic at enormous ex- 
pense, was decimated by disease. France was robbed by the 
expedition. Prim, perceiving that he was not to be the empe- 
ror, induced Spain to desert, and England, selfish and cunning, 
left Napoleon to carry out the scheme alone. -Bazaine, a name 
since Metz infamous in France, was the agent, and Maximilian 
the victim, of this unfortunate undertaking. The result of it is 
well known. The United States threatened; Juarez held out; 
France withdrew, and Maximilian, one of the bravest names that 
ever gave glory to the house of Hapsburg, was left to fight his 
battle alone. He died like a hero, shot by the republican soldiers 
of Juarez at Queretaro on July 19, 1867—almost on the anniver- 
sary of the battle of Waterloo. His death was a second Water- 
loo for the Bonaparte family, for from it broke out that feeling 
of hatred in Austria, and that feeling of contempt in France and 
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throughout the world, which culminated in execration after the 
surrender of Sedan. 

Austria never forgave the interview between Maximilian’s 
wife, Carlotta, and Napoleon III. in a hotel at Paris previous to 
the fail of her husband. She begged Bonaparte not to desert him, 
telling him that it would be dishonorable to doso. She threw 
herself at his feet as a suppliant, but in vain. “It is useless to 
insist, madame,” said the cold-blooded son of Hortense. “I shall 
not give your husband another man, not another crown.” The 
words broke her heart and disordered her brain. She rose to 
her feet, and with flashing eyes, from which shot the fires of in- 
cipient insanity, exclaimed: “ Ah! I was not, then, deceived in 
you. I know you, destroyer of my family! You have your re- 
venge on the granddaughter of Louis Philippe, who saved you 
from misery and the scaffold.” She followed him to the door 
as he departed, crying after him: “ You think you can, through 
your police, tear from me your letters and promises; but you are 
mistaken. They are secure. Go! and may the curse of God 
fall on you as on Cain!” 

She lost her reason, and the curse fell on the betrayer of Maxi- 
milian. As the ghost of Czsar haunted Brutus at Philippi, so 
did the vision of Maximilian’s bloody corse and the shadow of 
his insane wife haunt Napoleon at Sedan. 

Step by step the crisis was approaching. The Catholic party 
alienated by his treachery to the pope; England and Russia both 
distrustful; the conservatives of Italy unfriendly on account of 
his having betrayed the exiled sovereign of Naples ; the radicals of 
Italy discontented by the abrupt treaty of Villafranca; Austria 
hostile on account of the Italian war and his desertion of Maxi- 
milian; the United States unfriendly on account of his Mexican 
enterprise and because of his well-known sympathy for the 
Southern rebellion; Prussia watching the game and making 
ready for the inevitable struggle : how stood France to Napoleon? 

The secret societies to which the emperor had belonged, and 
to please which he had betrayed the pope and attacked Austria, 
still continued to plot. Their motto was nationality and an in- 
ternational republic. By nationality they meant a union of the 
people of the same race in spite of geographical, financial, or 
municipal reasons. By internationalism they meant socialism 
and communism. True nationality, like true liberty, is based on 
the preservation of municipal rights and is opposed to central- 
ization. Our form of government, with its system of separate 
States, each preserving its own peculiar privileges, serving as a 
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check to centralized uniformity ; or Switzerland with its distinct 
cantons ; or the confederation of the Italian States, each retaining 
its own constitution and laws, as advocated by Gioberti; or the 
Spanish system, in which some of the provinces retain their own 
customs and fuweros, would not satisfy the advocates of national 
unity. They wanted a geographical, legal, and centralized na- 
tionality, which could be moved from one extreme to another, as 
an electric current is set in motion by the touch of a button un- 
der the thumb of one executive. They wanted, not a nationality 
like a mosaic, with variety in unity, but a nationality vulgarly 
uniform. Prince Jerome was the friend and protector of all 
these dreamers and schemers, while at the same time he held re- 
lations with all his cousin’s theories regarding the perpetuity of 
the Napoleonic dynasty. Indeed, it was in the interest of this 
cause that he courted the socialists and publicly seemed to favor 
the Jnternationale while the emperor was prosecuting it. Both 
imagined that, despite the opposition of Legitimists and Orleanists, 
they could at last found a liberal Napoleonic dynasty on the sup- 
port of the irreligious masses. They imagined that they could 
make the Commune content with a liberal empire, and cheat the 
people out of their desire to re-establish the republic. But they 
counted without Gambetta, Favre, and Rochefort, They did 
not expect that Pierre Bonaparte was going to murder Victor 
Noir, one of the idols of the Parisian mob. They forgot that the 
more the tiger of communism gets the more he wants. They 
forgot that the empire had lost its hold on the French heart, and 
that Bismarck knew it. Rouher and the old Bonapartists saw 
the chasm into which the emperor was going to plunge; but he 
would not listen to them. He preferred the counsels of his 
quondam enemy, the demagogue Emile Olivier, to those of his 
tried friend, Rouher ; and he trusted Le Beoeuf, the imbecile Min- 
ister of War, rather than Niel and MacMahon, the true victors 
of Solferino and Magenta. Honest Niel was dead; MacMahon 
was in quasi-exile in Africa. Thiers’ advice would not be listened 
to. Bismarck was ready. Prussia was armed and longing for 
the fray. France was rich, but the administration of civil affairs 
had become corrupt and the nerves of discipline, both in the 
army and the navy, were fatally relaxed. 

We now reach the last act in this emperor’s reign, one that 
began in such splendor and ended in such disgrace. We saw in 
the beginning the genius of Cavour leading him into the blunder 
of the Italian campaign, the result of which was to raise up on 
the southern frontier of France a rival power discontented with 
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the half-measures of Villafranca. We shall now see a German 
statesman lead Napoleon to ruin at Sedan. Bismarck, like Ca- 
vour and Napoleon, belongs to the Machiavellian school of poli- 
tics. Hatred of France and of everything French had been in- 
stilled into King William’s mind from his very infancy, and de- 
testation of the Napoleons was with*him almost a monomania. 
Bismarck was a strange agent for this royal son of Luther, half 
fanatic in his Protestantism and half savage in his policy, to 
choose. Yet the pair have ever worked harmoniously, the king 
calling on Providence, while the minister called on his Uhlans , 
and his rifled cannon, to carry out the policy of deception, of blood 
and iron, which was to enlarge the Prussian kingdom into an em- 
pire and humiliate France. Bismarck played his game astutely. 
He helped Cavour to gain Italian unity, in order to weaken Aus- 
tria and create sympathy for Prussian aims beyond the Pyre- 
nees, and then he duped Napoleon into non-interference in the 
war with Austria. 

It is not probable that Bismarck at first hoped or intended to 
take Alsace-Lorraine from France. His aim was to drive the 
Austrian influence out of North Germany and leave it entirely 
under Prussian hegemony. But he could not do this without 
the leave of France. In order, therefore, to gain the sympathy of 
the latter he paid court to Napoleon, and in 1862 submitted to 
him a plan for the reorganization of Europe. The chief points 
of it were that France was to annex Luxembourg and Belgium, 
and afterwards the coal districts on the Rhine of Saar and Mentz. 
Prussia, in return for helping France to this piece of territory, 
was to get control of Hanover and all the German states as far 
south as the Main. He flattered, coaxed, bribed, and intrigued at 
the court in Paris and Biarritz, till Napoleon, weak and mute, al- 
lowed him to carry out his scheme. Napoleon perhaps thought 
that after the expulsion of Austrian influence from Schleswig- 
Holstein, and the breaking of her power at Sadowa, Bismarck 
would keep his word. It is strange that such an adept in du- 
plicity as Napoleon should have trusted a man like Bismarck. 
But the sybarite who presided over the destinies of France was 
every day growing weaker and weaker. In 1866 Prussia declar- 
ed war on Austria. Napoleon even then could have dictated 
terms to Bismarck. He could have at once pushed his army to 
the Rhine, which old Frederick II. said was the natural eastern 
limit of France. Both Prussia and Austria would have been 
obliged to assent. They were at war with each other. But the 
opportunity was lost, and after the Prussian victory at Sadowa 
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it was no longer possible for France to dictate terms. Bismarck 
was allowed to achieve the work of Prussian aggrandizement 
without let or hindrance. The Prussian chancellor himself ex- 
pressed surprise at the stupidity of the French emperor. M, 
Drouyn de Lhuys, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and gallant Mar- 
shal Niel tried to awake him to his danger and exact from Bis- 
marck, while it was possible, some compensation to France for 
her friendly neutrality. But in vain. When the last scene in 
his inglorious reign opened Niel and Drouyn de Lhuys were 
dead. 

On the 15th of July, 1870, the French parliament decreed war 
against Prussia, exactly four years too late. Rouher and the 
old imperial counsellors had been superseded by men like Olivier 
and Le Boeuf. The emperor had yielded up many of his pre- 
rogatives and relaxed his hold on the French people. He 
thought that the liberal constitution would reconcile them to his 
dynasty. A war with Prussia for refusing to give France the 
Rhine as a boundary would distract the attention of France, and, 
if it were successful, would make it forgive his Mexican and 
Italian mistakes. Success, of course, he expected. He always 
believed in his star. In a few months after a rapid march on 
Berlin he would return with spoil and glory, the conqueror of the 
victor of Sadowa. Prussian insolence, that had dared to favor 
the candidacy of a Hohenzollern for the Spanish throne, was to 
be punished at Berlin by the nephew, as it had been punished at 
Jena by the uncle. Yet suddenly it was found that nothing was 
ready. Luxury had destroyed the discipline of the French 
army. A veritable reign of “shoddy ” pervaded all the depart- 
ments of the administration. Theft and imbecility were found 
everywhere. The commissariat was defective. The quota of 
the regiments was not filled. The officers did not know the 
geography of their own country. They had not even the maps 
necessary to study it. Yet all seemed right om paper. M. Le 
Boeuf, Minister of War, said that France was ready, that she did 
not need to buy even a gaiter-button. He said that there was 
a stock on hand of four millions of chassepot rifles; in reality 
there were but eleven hundred. There was a powerful French 
navy, which Prussia especially dreaded, for it could have blockad- 
ed her Baltic ports and landed a force on her northern frontier. 
But the navy, commanded by Rigault de Genouilly—another pro- 
duct of this reign of shoddy—had no proper charts of the Baltic, 
and did absolutely nothing during the campaign. The adminis- 
tration in France had seen the growth of Prussia, her magnificent 
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army and its splendid equipment, its thorough discipline and 
great prestige, especially after the victory of Sadowa; yet no 
proper preparations had been made for the struggle that 
every one saw to be inevitable. The most bitter satire that was 
ever penned against French vanity is not half so strong as the 
record of the battles in Napoleon’s last war, from Worth and 
Forbach to Metz and Sedan. “On to Berlin!” was the cry of 
the whole French people when Napoleon left Paris. They be- 
lieved in the prestige of French arms. They could not believe 
that the emperor was an absolute imbecile. They thought that 
all was ready, but the answer to their cry was the harsh “ Mach 
Paris!” of the Uhlans. German sobriety, steadiness, discipline, 
and poverty trampled down in the dust the luxury, volatility, and 
licentiousness of the administration of the last of the Napoleons. 
The corrupt officers of his army, debauched by Mexican wealth, 
Parisian effeminacy, and government appointments irrespective of 
merit, were no match for the sinewy sons of Bavaria and the 
brawny braves of Brandenburg. France, still crippled and hu- 
miliated, will never forgive the disgrace of her last defeat, due 
to the neglect and blindness of her emperor. The defeat at 
Sedan on the 2d of September, 1870, ended the Napoleonic 
dynasty. 

The man is dead, but his work survives him. The present re- 
public is a fit sequel to an empire begotten in perjury and nur- 
tured in deception. The charlatanism of the present leaders of 
French diplomatic thought, of Gambetta and Ferry, is but the 
fruit of Napoleon’s failure to set France on the road to real 
greatness, to progress based on truth, honor, self-restraint, and 
religion. 

Yet perhaps we should make some allowances for his short- 
comings. His moral education was bad, owing to the corrupt 
surroundings of his youth. He was taught to be a Catholic 
rather because Catholicity was the religion of his family than on 
account of the fixed principles and strict practices which it en- 
tails. His only fixed belief was in his star, in his destiny. The 
government of Louis Philippe is accused of having purposely 
given him opportunities of debauch in the prison at Ham. His 
physical and mental debility manifested after his escape give pro- 
bability to the story. He was a bundle of contradictions, a model 
of duplicity. He called himself a devout Catholic and acted like 
a free-thinker ; a son of the church, yet a Carbonaro ; and although 
a Frenchman by descent, he was a Corsican in insincerity and a 
Hollander in phlegm. His cold character, so unlike that of his un- 
VOL. XXXIV.—18 
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cle, caused many to doubt his legitimacy. His public policy was 
tortuous, shuffling, Machiavellian. Perhaps at no period of his. 
tory does the contrast appear more striking between it and true 
Christian diplomacy than during his reign, Palmerston, Cavour, 
Bismarck, and Napoleon III., aiming at success by systematic ly- 
ing and deception, making the end always justify the means, were 
incarnate representatives of Machiavelli’s system. 





THE YORKTOWN CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION.* 


‘* Praise the Lord, all ye nations; praise him, all ye peoples, For his mercy is confirmed 
upon us, and the truth of the Lord remaineth for ever.”—Psalm cxvi. 


How naturally these words of the Psalmist come to our minds 
and rise to our lips on an occasion like this! We are here to 
give thanks to Almighty God for the great victory won on this 
spot a hundred years ago, which virtually ended our country’s 
struggle for freedom and put the seal of the Lord of Hosts on her 
independence. Standing on this battle-field, and viewing in lov- 
ing memory that noble band of patriots who, after so many dis- 
couragements and from amid the gloom of so many difficulties, 
here beheld the glorious sunburst of hope—nay, of assured suc- 
cess, gleam forth upon their country’s cause, we feel anew the 
thrill of their relief, their exultation, and their gratitude, and we 
would fain sing forth our rejoicing to the Lord, our deliverer. 

From that event, as from their fountain-head, we see pouring 
forth the blessings of a century of national life, and our hearts 
rise up in dutiful thanksgiving to the Giver of all good. 

We behold the influence of these blessings shed abroad, 
through the myriad channels of human intercourse, till their 
power is felt in every corner of the world; and we would fain 
have all the nations and peoples of the earth join in our canticle 
of praise. 

From the past and the present we glance to the future; and, 
strong in our faith that the Almighty’s providence has not be- 
stowed such wondrous bounty for evanescent purposes, but for 
great ends which he will surely carry to their full accomplish- 
ment, we recognize in his past mercies the best guarantee of his 


* The Discourse of the Right Rev. John J, Keane, D.D., Bishop of Richmond, Va., at the 
Mass of Thanksgiving at Yorktown, Sunday, October 16, 1881, 
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future beneficence, and with gladsome trust we exclaim: “ His 
mercy is confirmed upon us, and the truth of the Lord remaineth 
for ever.” 

And with our gratitude to the Almighty is inseparably bound 
up our gratitude to that noble nation which he was pleased to 
use as the agent of his providence in our country’s behalf—to 
chivalrous and generous France, to whom, under God, we are so 
largely indebted for all that we to-day give thanks for. To her, 
above all the nations of the earth, do our hearts on this day go 
forth, and on her we invoke heaven's richest rewards. 

Men have various sets of weights and measures for estimating 
the meaning and value of human events; but we never see them 
in their true light, nor put upon them their right value, till we 
view them in the light of God's overruling providence and dis- 
cover the place which he has assigned them in the development 
of his plan, and the efficacy which he has given them in promot- 
ing and securing his purposes of wisdom and love. Viewed in 
its own proportions and amid its own surroundings only, the 
victory Which we commemorate is dwarfed by many another of 
far greater brilliancy in the annals of mankind. But regarded as 
an element in God's providence over the nations of the earth, it 
ranks among the foremost of the great events that have shaped 
the destinies of the world. Faintly and imperfectly at best could 
the patriots of 1781 have imagined the growth that was to spring 
from the seed which they so laboriously and wearily planted. 
But now that the battle-clouds which then overshadowed it 
have long since passed away, and the tree of liberty spreads its 
branches far and wide, we can estimate their work aright, and 
trace the stream of providential guidance which leads up to it 
and flows from it. 

From the beginning God destined man to live in society, to 
have social relations each with his fellow-men. His social rela- 
tions as well as his individual life were meant for his welfare and 
happiness, both here and hereafter. To this end every form of 
human authority and government called for by the social state 
was to contribute and to be subordinated. The Creator foresaw 
all the forms of imperfection and of evil that were to follow from 
the blundering and the perversity of men ; but his wisdom, which 
“reacheth from end to end mightily and ordereth all things 
sweetly,” knew how to provide, and assuredly did provide, that 
the net outcome of it all should tend to the realizing of his plan 
and to the greater welfare of mankind. Whithersoever they 
migrated over the face of the earth, and whatever were, in suc- 
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cessive ages, their ups and downs of fortune and of civilization, 
that heavenly guidance was ever with them, moulding their 
forms of society and of government into conformity with their 
capacities and their needs. Kings and emperors, chiefs and 
princes, statesmen and legislatures and politicians, seemed ofttimes 
to shape the nations to their wills, and sway and use them ac. 
cording to their ambitions, their interests, or their caprice; while 
ever and anon mighty popular upheavals would burst all re- 
straints and overthrow the growth of generations in a day, and 
then, through fiery processes, settle into new social forms. But 
the eye and the hand of the Almighty were ever above them all, 
guiding the final results to the furtherance of his own all-wise 
ends. And these ends are all summed up in this: that men should 
be made nobler and wiser and happier by the suppression of all 
that disturbs or degrades them and by the promotion of all that 
elevates character and makes life peaceful and commodious. 
This is the providential purpose of all social systems, and the 
functians of every just government are comprised in these two 
things: to hinder every cause within its reach that tends to popu- 
lar unhappiness and evil, and to promote every cause within its 
reach that contributes to popular happiness and welfare. But 
these two ends of government, although equally necessary, are 
not equally noble and pleasing, The encouragement of good is 
an occupation equally pleasing to God and to noble minds, 
whereas the suppression of evil is a sad necessity imposed by 
human folly and wickedness. The greater and more numerous 
the moral evils that afflict or degrade a people, the more stern 
and severe must its government naturally become. And if the 
hands that hold the reins are also perverse, then despotism and 
tyranny rule and grow apace. The more this unhappy condition 
develops, the greater, too, becomes the alienation, and even the 
hostility, between the governing and the governed. Here we 
have the key to the appalling picture presented by nearly all 
governments and peoples before the Christian era. Human 
nature had almost universally perverted itself in the ways of con- 
cupiscence ; hence their greatness, as a rule, had fear for its 
treacherous prop, and their brilliancy was but an embroidered 
cloak for the corruption which finally wrought their ruin. 

Then Christianity came to shed its sacred light throughout 
the world and to mould the hearts of men to its blessed morality. 
Little by little the good leaven penetrated the mass, and the 
result was seen in legislation and government, as well as in do- 
mestic relations and private morals. The Divus Imperator, who 
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claimed divine honors and absolute sway, gave place to the Chris- 
tian ruler, who bent his knee to the same God and Father as the 
lowliest of his subjects; who knew well, even though ambition 
might sometimes blind him to the truth, that he was only the 
responsible agent of a beneficent Providence, that the welfare 
of his people was the only reason and right for his holding sway, 
that the rights of the governed were as sacred as those of their 
ruler, that if he trampled on theirs he forfeited his own, and that 
he would best secure his own interests and happiness, here and 
hereafter, by identifying them with the interests and happiness 
of his people. Thus, on the one hand, a higher right and a more 
sacred sanction were given to authority, and, on the other, sub- 
jection to it was no longer a galling yoke, but a reasonable and 
voluntary submission to the essential conditions of peace, order, 
and prosperity. Authority was seen to be divine in its origin 
and its rights; but equally divine the rights of the people which 
it was commissioned to guard and foster. Thus the governing 
and the governed, no longer twoalienated or antagonistic classes, 
were drawn nearer and nearer together, and more and more 
blended and identified through common interests and reciprocal 
duties. And so the providence of God led steadily forward to- 
wards that perfect balancing of mutual rights, and that complete 
union and almost identification of the governing with the gov- 
erned, which was to be known as self-government. 

At different times and with various fortunes Cbristian states 
had essayed the republican form of government, so consonant 
with the spirit of Christianity, but our own favored land was des- 
tined to be the field in which the social system should assume this 
lofty shape in its grandest proportions. ’Twas for this that God 
cut her loose from swaddling-clothes and leading-strings, and set 
her strong and firm on her own feet, and gave her that individual 
responsibility which is the necessary condition for noble aspira- 
tions and lofty ends. ’Twas for this that the men of ’76, taking 
their stand on the inalienable rights of man, proclaimed to the 
world their country’s independence and consecrated to the holy 
cause their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor. "Twas 
for this that the fire of patriotism was spread abroad through- 
out the land, nerving the people with a heroism which neither 
dangers, nor hardships, nor disasters could overcome. ’Twas 
for this that, when the need was greatest, He gave her the sym- 
pathy of the noble French nation to cheer her on, and its strong 
right arm to aid her to victory. ‘Twas for this that, on this bat- 
tle-field of Yorktown, He gave forth the fiat which sealed her 
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freedom as an accomplished fact. "Twas for this He guarded 
her amid the doubts and anxieties which at first beset her path- 
way, when scoffers said she had only to be let alone and they 
would soon see herend. ’Twas for this He gave wisdom more 
than human to our patriot fathers to store up safely the harvest 
which had been sown amid their tears, and watered with their 
blood, and reaped with their brave swords—to launch a new 
world on its destined course—and, shunning both the revolution- 
ary rashness which spurns the wisdom of the past, and the con- 
servative timidity which shrinks from the responsibilities of the 
future, to gather up all the experience of preceding ages and 
mould it into the new and better shape which was to mark an 
era in history and lift mankind to a higher level. 

"Twas thus that Washington viewed it when, at the close of 
the constitutional deliberations, to whose success he so largely 
contributed, he declared that it was through ways little short of 
miraculous that they had accomplished the framing of a Consti- 
tution which embodied all the progress that mankind had made 
in the science of government, and surrounded liberty with more 
safeguards than any other government hitherto instituted among 
mortals. In this spirit, too, he exclaimed: “ We may, with a 
kind of a pious and grateful exultation, trace the finger of Provi- 
dence through those dark and mysterious events which have, 
step by step, led to the Constitution, thereby, in all human pro- 
bability, laying a lasting foundation for tranquillity and happi- 
ness when there was but too much reason to fear confusion and 
misery.” 

We speak not boastfully but gratefully. We do not forget 
that, as our great Washington said, we must not expect anything 
perfect in this world; and we doubt not that the treasures of 
God’s providence contain still richer and higher blessings for 
future stages in the march of mankind. Nor do we forget that 
it would be a foolish and an evil thing to boast.as if these bless- 
ings were our own making or the making of our fathers, and not 
the gift of the Most High. No; we recognize and proclaim His 
bounty, and therefore are we here this day to pour forth to Him 
our loving thanksgiving. We thank Him for the destiny which 
He has vouchsafed our country, and for all the blessings which 
have thus far marked her pathway towards its realization. We 
thank Him for our patriot fathers, for their deeds of heroism, for 
the fortitude which upheld them amid untold trials, for the glo- 
rious success which crowned their efforts, and for the noble ex- 
ample which they have bequeathed to us and all subsequent 
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generations, than which there is none grander in the annals of 
history. We thank Him for the wisdom which guided their 
counsels, and which used their timid and inexperienced hands for 
tracing and founding the majestic social fabric which himself 
had planned. We thank Him for having laid the foundations so 
deep and strong that the mighty convulsions of civil war have 
left the edifice as majestic and, we trust, as firm and solid as 
ever. We thank Him for having knit the ties of union and bro- 
therhood so close that they who, so short a time ago, met in the 
awful shock of battle meet here to-day with no strife or rivalry 
save that of enthusiastic devotedness to their common country, 
and are gathered here, around this old fountain-head of liberty, 
that all may drink deep of the patriotism of our fathers—a patri- 
otism high and universal, knowing no limits of sect or section, 
no bounds save God and humanity. And while this mourning 
drapery entwined with the emblems of our exultation reminds us 
how, so lately, our country bent in tearful sorrow over the pros- 
trate form of her Chief Magistrate, cut off in the midst of his 
noble career by the iniquitous act of an assassin, yet we see no 
blanch of terror on her cheek, no tremor of anxiety in her hand. 
She inscribes his name on the list of her illustrious sons, and then 
points calmly onward and upward, strong in the faith that He 
who has so marvellously blessed her with unparalleled prosperity 
during this century of her life will not abandon his work and 
has not exhausted his treasures. To Him be all the glory, from 
whom all the good has come. 

Nor is there any narrow exclusiveness in our exultation and 
our thanksgiving. Our hearts must elate with world-wide sym- 
pathies to-day, because the blessings we rejoice in were meant to 
be world-wide in their influence. Our country was meant by 
divine Providence to be the home of liberty for all mankind, the 
refuge of the down-trodden in every land, the sanctuary of free- 
dom in which the noble-souled of every clime might find the ob- 
ject of their loftiest yearnings. Thus our country was meant to 
be the grandest exemplification of the universal brotherhood of 
men, and in the name of all we give thanks to the Father of all. 

Nay, more, the Almighty not only meant her to be a mo- 
ther-land, with wide-extended arms offering shelter and plenty to 
all; she was meant to be a teacher, through whose lips and in 
whose life He was to solve all the social problems of the Old 
World. The European nations had grown, by slow stages, from 
the chaos of the fifth century to the civilization of the eighteenth. 
In their social systems, as in general culture, the movement had 
been ever onward; but much of the husk and shell of transi- 
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tion periods was still tightly clinging to the ripe or fast ripen. 
ing fruit. Hence arose anomalies and social problems involving 
contradictory views, and clashing interests, and opposing forces, 
and great dangers. Then the God of nations set our country 
apart from all the rest, and took from her all props and bandages 
that were no longer needed, and moulded her form and life in 
such wise as to solve all those problems and to show both the 
rulers and the peoples of the Old World how to lay aside tute- 
lage without falling into unruliness; how to avoid both tyranny 
and anarchy; how to reconcile the fullest majesty of authority 
and law with the highest popular intelligence and the complet- 
est popular liberty. Oh! how beautiful is that spectacle to 
every one who loves liberty and who loves order. Blessed be 
the God of order and liberty, who has realized this grand ideal 
among the sons of men! May his providence long preserve in 
our country this union of these two blessings—the centripetal 
and the centrifugal forces of society--which so many, erring 
through timidity or raskness, think to be incompatible, but 
which reason and our country’s experience prove to be not 
only reconcilable, but to be the complement and the perfection 
of each other, and to constitute the true ideal of the Christian 
State. 

I say the Christian State, because Christianity alone has ever 
given the ideal, and Christianity alone ever has produced or 
ever can produce the character and circumstances of individu- 
als and of society which make the realization of such an ideal 
possible. It was Christianity that supplied the fundamental 
principles of our independence and of our social system by 
teaching and maintaining against all the traditions of paganism 
the God-given and inalienable rights of man. It was Christianity 
that vindicated, at the cost of the blood of her millions of mar- 
tyrs, the superiority of the rights and conscience of the indi- 
vidual man over the majesty of Czsars and the might of em- 
pires. It was Christianity that taught the great truth that all 
systems and appliances and forms of authority, whether re- 
ligious or secular, have for their providential reason of existence 
the welfare, temporal and eternal, of individual human beings, 
and the glory of God resulting from the happiness of his crea- 
tures; and thus she gave the world the principle that the rea- | 
son of government is the welfare of the governed. Hence we 
see how natural is the affinity of Christianity with a govern- 
mental system in which the authority which preserves order in 
all the general movement and in all its details is made to agree 
with and to foster the individual rights and uses and prosperity 
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of every member of the body corporate. And as all man’s natu- 
ral powers develop best in the air of freedom, tempered by law 
and order, so is it also with his spiritual being and with the work 
of Christianity ; for grace loves noble natures, and Christianity 
loves children whose characters are fitting reflexes of the beauty 
and nobleness and freedom of God. 

Here, again, we are not so boastful as to assert or imagine 
that this grand ideal has been realized among us in its perfection. 
No one, surely, could hesitate to acknowledge, with Washing- 
ton, that we must not expect perfection in this world; but, with 
him, we would gratefully declare our belief that God’s provi- 
dence had better fitted our system and its principles for an ap- 
proach to that perfection than any that had ever preceded it. 
We, like all the rest of mankind, have abundance of human per- 
versity to lament, and it is evidently not best that there should 
exist the diversities and contradictions and antagonisms, in reli- 
gious and in secular matters, which are found among us. But 
all these imperfections and evils existed before our country was 
formed. They are pre-existing defects and difficulties which 
her principles have to contend with. But what we unhesitat- 
ingly assert is that, since these defects were already in existence, 
our country’s principles were the best on which they could be 
dealt with. We falter not in our confidence that what is right 
and true will ever prevail in a fair field. We doubt not that, 
from amid pre-existing and unavoidable imperfections, the God 
of nations will lead our country to the highest development yet 
reached by man’s intellectual, moral, social, and spiritual nature, 
and that Christianity, which has laid the foundations and begun 
the work, will carry it on to its completion. We cannot admit 
the fear that the minds and hearts of our people will ever lose 
their hold on Christianity, or withdraw themselves from its 
blessed influence, for there is and can be no antagonism be- 
tween Christianity and their highest and noblest aspirations. 
On the contrary, it is her finger that points them to the loftiest 
heights and exclaims: “ Excelsior!” She has given the world 
the only true civilization the world has ever known ; and she will 
be carrying out an integral part of her divine mission by not 
only accompanying man, but leading him, to the furthest ad- 
vances that civilization is capable of. For true civilization means 
our advancing in God's ways to God’s destiny. He is the True, 
the Beautiful, and the Good, in himself and for us. His ways are 
the ways of the true, the beautiful, and the good; and progress 
in them is the object both of civilization and of Christianity. 
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Progress in truth, whether revealed or philosophical or scien- 
tific, is his gift, and is pleasing to him, and is meant to be a way 
that leads to him. Progress in the beautiful, in every form of 
art, in all that smooths and beautifies the path of life—this, too, 
is his gift, and is meant to tell of him and lead to him. Progress 
in all that lifts up to well-doing and happy living, in all that is 
good and useful—all this is from him and is meant to help us 
towards him. It is these three forms of progress that constitute 
civilization, and they are equally elements and aims of Chris- 
tianity. And the reason of this is plain. Both Christianity and 
civilization are from God, and there can be no contradiction in 
him or his work. He made both heaven and earth; and earth 
was meant to lead to heaven, and there is no incompatibility. 
If only we bear Him in mind who is in all things our first be- 
ginning and last end, and remember always that it is his ways 
we are going in and his ends we are aiming at, then the grand- 
est efforts of genius and of energy will be blessed by him and 
we be perfectly in accord with the spirit of Christianity. Our 
longest reaches cannot reach beyond what he is and what he 
means for us; and he “ puts all things under our feet,” that all 
may help onto him. In the words of the apostle: “ All things 
are yours, and you are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.”” Let our 
aspirations, then, be ever so exalted and our progress ever so 
advanced, neither the aspirations nor the progress need ever 
entail any sacrifice of the truth, the principles, or the spirit of 
Christianity. That may be dreaded wherever Christianity has to 
deal, in any degree, with a tendency to tyranny on the one hand 
or to unruliness or anarchy on the other. But wherever, as in 
our favored land, the principles of the social system are in accord 
with the principles of Christianity, then there can be no reason- 
able fear that the development of the one will lead to antagonism 
with the other. 

All that we have to fear is that passions and ‘selfish interests 
may lead our people astray from the great principles alike both 
of Christianity and our country. We cannot forget Washing- 
ton’s solemn words that we “can never be in danger of degene- 
rating into any despotic or oppressive form so long as there shall 
remain any virtue in the body of the people” ; nor the oft-repeated 
warning that there can be no true liberty without morality, and 
no morality without religion. Nor can we close our eyes to the 
evil influences that are at work, and to the dangers which 
threaten both religion and liberty. We know but too well the 
tendency to substitute expediency for principle, selfishness for 
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patriotism, and darkness for light. But our faith is in God and 
in our country’s providence, and we would rather seem to err by 
being too sanguine than sin against him by want of trust. Only 
we would implore our people to remember that now, as in the 
days of old, “ perpetual vigilance is the price of freedom”; we 
would beg of them to appreciate the pricelessness of our coun- 
try’s liberties, and to recognize that Christianity is their only 
safeguard. 

Perhaps some one may be tempted to wonder that I have 
thus far said nothing distinctively as a minister of the Catholic 
Church. Not so, friends and brethren: every sentiment that I 
have uttered [ have uttered not only as an American citizen 
and as a Christian, in the vague sense sometimes given to the 
name, but in my character as a Roman Catholic. Here before 
God and my country I profess my soul’s innermost conviction 
that every word that I have said is in harmony with God's 
truth, with the principles which Jesus Christ gave the world, 
with the spirit and teaching of the Catholic Church, with all that 
is symbolized by the vestments just now worn at this altar, and 
with the robes in which I am clad as a Roman Catholic bishop. 
As such we have offered up the sacrifice of the Eucharist— 
the highest Thanksgiving, as the name signifies—to thank the Al 
mighty not only for the victory of Yorktown, but also for all 
the moulding of our country’s form and all the shaping of her 
life which have followed as the consequences of that victory. 
And we have offered it in supplication, too, that he would render 
her social principles everlasting ; that he would guard and shield 
them against any hand which from any quarter soever, or for 
any motive soever, might seek to attack them, or change them, 
or misuse them; and that through them he would lead our coun- 
try to the destiny for which he made her, that she may show to 
the world the highest manhood ennobled by religion, the highest 
intellect illumined by faith, the highest social progress beautified 
by the order of the kingdom of God and by the “liberty of the 
children of God,” and the highest physical and scientific pro- 
gress, giving means to spread that light and beauty and power 
into every nook and corner where darkness lurks, or misery 
crouches, or tyranny clutches its victims, or delusive unwisdom 
would cheat noble aspiration into utopian morasses or plunge it 
into the abyss of anarchy and despair. Thus, we implore, may 
our country be, in the natural order, “the salt of the earth and 
the light of the world,” because walking faithfully in the ways 
of Him who alone gives light and peace and true welfare. 

O friends and brethren! let us on this day, and on this 
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field sacred to liberty, rally more lovingly than ever around the 
“landmarks of our fathers” and vow that we will ever make 
them the standard of our judgments, the guide of our delibera- 
tions, the measure of our social acts, the light of our onward 
pathway; for they are the work and the gift, not of men, but of 
God. 

Let our final word be of France. Well may she hold a large 
share in our thoughts to-day, since one of the chief objects of this 
centennial celebration is to commemorate our alliance with her 
and the invaluable aid received at her hands. Blessings on that 
noble land which, alone of all the nations of the world, stood by 
our country in her hour of direst need and became the champion 
of her struggling liberties! Blessings on her for the cheering 
sympathy poured into our country’s drooping heart! Blessings 
on her for the noble generosity which spared nothing and 
counted no cost of men or money! Blessings on her for the 
chivalrous leaders who rivalled Washington himself in their de- 
votedness to the cause, and for the thousands of brave men who 
bore unmurmuringly the untold hardships of a dreary campaign 
in a strange land ; who panted for the fray as eagerly as our own 
patriot-soldiers ; who, on this battle-field, outnumbered the colo- 
nial forces, and laid down their lives more numerously to secure 
the glorious result. Never can our country forget Washington’s 
declaration that, were it not for the aid given on this spot by 
France, not only would the victory of Yorktown never have been 
gained, but the disheartened colonial forces would probably have 
disbanded and given up altogether the struggle for liberty. 
Think, therefore, of what France has assured to us, and then 
think whether there ought to be, or ever can be, end or limits to 
our gratitude. May all that is honorable and noble die out of 
the hearts of men ere the remembrance of this die out of our 
country’s heart! May this soil, sacred to our country’s liberties 
—more sacred than even old Independence Hall, because while 
there she made the grand but almost desperate venture, here the 
wreath of victory was twined around her brow—may it be ever 
doubly sacred because of the mingled blood that has hallowed it ; 
and may that mingled blood be the covenant of a friendship that 
can never die—a friendship more lasting than the monumental 
shaft which here is to tell all future generations of the alliance 
between France and America! 

And now let our concluding anthem of thanksgiving and sup- 
plication be one in which all can join; and let. every heart and 
voice give praise to God in the strains of the Ze Deum. 
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CATHOLIC CONTROVERSY. A Reply to Dr. Littledale’s Plazn Reasons. 
By H. I. D. Ryder, of the Oratory. London: Burns & Oates; New 
York : The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1881. 


In a small duodecimo of two hundred and sixty pages Dr. Ryder has 
condensed succinct and incisive answers to as many as one hundred counts 
of indictment laid by Dr. Littledale to the charge of the Roman See and 
the Catholic Church in general. The motto on the title-page aptly cha- 
racterizes the nature of Dr. Littledale’s polemics: Délexisté omnia verba 
pracipitationis, lingua dolosa— Thou hast loved all hasty words, O fraudu- 
lent tongue.” Dr. Ryder says he was teased for several weary months—and 
we can well conceive how weary must have been the months devoted to 
the irksome task of refuting such an odious book as Plain Reasons—by the 
effort to account for the phenomenon which that book presents. He found 
the easy theory of deliberate lying repulsive and contrary to his experi- 
ence of human nature. This is how he solves the difficulty: “ Dr. Little- 
dale, 1 am willing to admit, has committed himself to an illicit pursuit of 
truth, truth politic, truth artistic, it may be, at the expense of truths of 
detail, a respect for which ordinary folks associate with common honesty ; 
and he has failed, as such unscrupulous efforts deserve to fail” (p. 258). 
We find ourselves involuntarily smiling very much over this, and reminded 
of an anecdote which we heard forty years ago from a late very eminent 
Protestant bishop. An editor of a very evangelical newspaper of New 
York published a story of certain doings of this gentleman, who was then 
a professor in a college in this vicinity. The story was false, and in an in- 
terview with the editor was proved to be so by the professor, who demand- 
ed a public retractation and apology. The editor declined to accede to this 
demand, and justified himself on the ground that he considered it lawful 
and useful to recount any story illustrative of the nature and tendencies of 
Puseyism, whether it were true or not. If it were not true, it had, anyhow, 
verisimilitude. Dr. Ryder’s solution of the problem, how men who are not 
liars can seek to promote politic and artistic truth “at the expense of 
truths of detail,” is capable of application to several other writers besides 
Dr. Littledale—eg., Mr. Froude, who has said: “There is no cause for 
which any man can more nobly suffer than to witness that it is better for 
him to die than to speak words which he does not mean,” and yet has 
written what he has written. We have to account also for the fact that 
some men speak and act in reference to Catholics at the expense of cour- 
tesy, decency, and justice in detail, without condemning these men as ruf- 
fians, and a little modification of Dr. Ryder’s theory ‘will enable us to do 
this. 

Calumnious and vituperative attacks on the Catholic religion have 
still very considerable influence on the popular mind in England and Ame- 
rica. Though irksome, it is most useful to answer them, and the briefer 
the compass of any sufficient answer the better it fulfils its purpose. Dr, 
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Ryder’s reply to Littledale is as thorough as it could be consistently with 
its brevity. Thoroughly acquainted with theology and history, very criti- 
calin his mind and training, and enjoying the advantage of the excellent 
library of the Edgbaston Oratory, perfectly in command of his temper, and 
master of a most excellent and taking style, whatever he writes is well 
worth reading. The general divisions of his little book are as follows: 
Part I. The Privilege of Peter and his Successors in the Roman See. Part 
II. Charges against the Catholic Church in Communion -vith the See of 
Peter, subdivided under seven heads, viz.: 1. Creature-Worship ; 2. Un- 
certainty and Error in Faith; 3. Uncertainty and Unsoundness in Morals ; 
4. Untrustworthiness; 5. Cruelty and Intolerance; 6. Uncertainty and 
Error in the Sacraments; 7. Lack of the Four Notes. Among all these the 
part on Creature-Worship has struck our mind as specially clear and able. 

This book, being small in size and cheap in cost, is admirably fitted for 
the most extensive reading and circulation. We recommend it emphati- 
cally both to Catholics, and to those who are not Catholics but wish to get 
correct notions about the Catholic Church and religion. 


THE PROBLEM OF RELIGIOUS PROGRESS. By Daniel Dorchester, D.D. 
New York: Phillips & Hunt; Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. 1881. 


The aim of Dr. Dorchester in this work is to comfort such of his evan- 
gelical brethren as may have been discouraged by the many assertions 
recently made, even by Protestants, that Protestantism has failed. He 
wishes to show that the “great working doctrines of Christianity” (that 
is to say, those generally agreed on by the Reformed churches), which 
he gives with some unavoidable vagueness, to suit every one as well as 
possible, are still working well and bringing forth good fruit, and bid fair 
to root out all the errors and corruptions of Rome and overcome all the 
powers of infidelity; and that the particular selection of conflicting sects 
which he takes for the church of Christ, instead of being on the point of 
still greater dispersion, are now acquiring substantial unity and entering on 
a career of victory. 

To support these cheerful views he searches history, examines the 
present state of the world, and collects all the statistics which will help him 
in his statements. He displays, as is to be expected, the ignorance as to 
the real teachings and tendencies of the Catholic Church that is usually 
met with in those of his class, and upon which it seems hopeless to make 
any impression. It is in vain to try to show to such that what real progress 
their religion makes is owing to the Catholic truth which it still retains, or 
to make them believe that Rome is not occupied in converting the world 
to pompsand mummery instead of to Christ. This is perhaps the principal 
reason why it is not worth while to answer such books as this; for the only 
people who are influenced by them are those thus placed beyond the reach 
of our words. 

We of course acknowledge that the imperfect and mutilated Protestant 
gospel still does bear some fruit, and rejoice in all the good that it can ac- 
complish. But it is amusing to see how the doctor, in his zeal, overrates 
its power. Asan example of his statistical crumbs of comfort we may ad- 
duce the astonishing classification of the Christian world according to re- 
ligion, in which he foots up the Protestant states at 486,000,000, while the 
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Catholics come out only 103,000,000. How is this accomplished? Very 
simply: principally by counting in the British Empire, with 283,000,000, on 
the Protestant side. Is it possible that he really imagines that the Protes- 
tant religion has a hold, or shows any signs that it ever will have a hold 
on the vast numbers now under English sway, or that the German Empire 
(put, of course. on the same side) is a state actually pervaded by “ evangeli- 
cal” views, or is this a little piece of brag, which he hopes some one here 
and there may believe, and which other good Protestants will, for the sake 
of the good cause, excuse ? 


THE Twit-Twats. A Christmas allegorical Story of Birds connected 
with the introduction of Sparrows into the New World. By Rev. Aug. 
J. Thébaud, S.J. New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 
1881. 


The want of a children’s book in English, Catholic in tone and enter- 
taining in subject and style, is something that has caused many a heartache 
to the seeker after Christmas presents for the young folks. But that such 
a book should come from the pen of Father Thébaud will perhaps surprise 
those who had hitherto known the learned Jesuit’s capabilities through his 
valuable contributions to the philosophy of history only. 

The Twit-Twats is a book about sparrows. To the sparrows, which, 
like the poor, we have always with us, we usually give a passing glance and 
thought only, as too many of us are apt to do with the poor. But Father 
Thébaud has closely studied the sparrows, and, while describing their na- 
ture and habits in a most fascinating and instructive way, he has given the 
history of their introduction into this country, and, by means of a well- 
sustained allegory, has shown how the successes and failures, the trials 
and triumphs of these little immigrants may be compared to the vicissi- 
tudes of some of our Catholic settlers from abroad. The moral is there, 
plain for all who care to find it, but not so much in the way as to prevent 
a boy or girl from thoroughly enjoying this charming book. 

The publishers have done their part ungrudgingly. The book is a 
handsome quarto, printed on very fine paper, well illustrated, and taste- 
fully and attractively bound. 


LETTERS AND WRITINGS OF MARIE LaTASTE, Lay Sister of the Congrega- 
tion of the Sacred Heart. With critical and expository notes by the 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus. Translated from the French by Ed- 
ward Healy Thompson, M.A. Vol.i. London: Burns & Oates. 1881. 


We became long ago familiar with the Life and Writings of Marie Lataste 
in one of the editions published in French. This remarkable person was a 
totally uneducated peasant-girl. Nevertheless she wrote on the highest top- 
ics of theology in a manner so correct and sublime that, deducting certain 
errors of expression, her writings would do honor to a profound theologian. 
After she became a lay sister of the Sacred Heart she wrote no more, but 
passed her life entirely in humble labor and the ordinary practices of a re- 
ligious house. Mr. Thompson has already issued an edition of her Léfe. 
The present volume contains all her writings except letters of a personal 
and biographical nature, which the editor will publish in a second volume, 
if there is a demand for it. The Life and Writings of Marie Lataste have 
passed the most searching ordeal, and there can be no reasonable doubt 
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that she was the recipient of extraordinary gifts and illuminations from ~ 
which came the infused knowledge by which she was enabled to discourse ~ 
so wonderfully upon heavenly things. There is no solution of the problem % 
how an ignorant peasant-girl could produce these writings, except this one, © 
which is in the least degree reasonable. The facts of her life are all proved 
by conclusive evidence. The book is one which all pious Catholics wil] 
find to be eminently instructive and of great practical utility, besides hay. 7 
ing its own special and enthralling interest. 


NacH Rom UND JERUSALEM. Von Hermann Leygraaff. Mit Bildern. St, 7 
Louis: B. Herder. 1881. 


The Rev. Mr. Leygraaff, of the diocese of St. Louis, the writer of these | 
sketches of a tour which he made in 1879 from the Mississippi to the Jor- 
dan in search of health, departed this life soon after writing the preface to © 
his little book, which is dated January, 1881. It is sprightly and readable, ~ 
The most interesting portion is that which relates to the Holy Land, and to © 
us what is more pleasing than anything else is the description of the foun. @ 
dations and works of F. Alphonse Ratisbonne and the Daughters of Sion, J 
The wood-cuts are respectable, and two of them, giving a correct idea of 7 
F. Ratisbonne’s church and monastery on Mt. Sion, and of the restored 7 
church and convent of St. Ann, where the Daughters of Our Lady of Sion ™ 
are established, add much to the interesting description of these unique” 
and admirable institutions from which we hope so much for the future of | 
Jerusalem and Palestine. 


RANTHORPE. By George Henry Lewes. New York: W. S. Gottsberger. q 


1881. 


This old and forgotten novelette of the year 1847 is republished, we pre- 
sume, as a literary curiosity. It is dedicated by the author to his real wife, 
and not to “ Marian Evans, spinster.” It reads like a sort of autobiography. 
Mr. Ranthorpe, however, although not very wise or exemplary in his young 7 
days, behaved himself in a much more moral and creditable manner than 
his creator, who in his own later life fell far short of his earlier ideal of 
fidelity to conscience as presented in this tale. It is just as plain that 
novel-writing was not Mr. Lewes’ forte as it is that it was the forte of 
George Eliot, who, in his company, gave the world such a signal example 
of defiance of the laws of God and man from a purely disinterested and sub- 
lime altruism. 


RiITUALE ROMANUM PauLI V. Pontificis Maximi jussu editum et a Bene- 
dicto XIV. auctum et castigatum. Cui novissima accedit Benedic- 
tionum et Instructionum Appendix. Editio secunda accuratissima a 
Sacr. Rituum Congregatione approbata. Ratisbonz, Neo-Eboraci et 
Cincinnati : Sumptibus, chartis et typis Fr. Pustet. 1881. 

This handsome work is the complete Ritual in a convenient form. 
While adhering to the matter of the Roman Ritual, the publishers have in- 
troduced certain modifications. The chant melodies and the style of nota- 
tion adopted in the Graduale and the Antiphonarium published by Fr. 
Pustet have replaced those found in the older Rituals. This will be es- 
teemed a great convenience by many. 





